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Rates, 


THE OLD FALCON INN, BATTERSSA. 

There has just passed away one of those quaint 
old inns which are growing yearly scarcer, not only 
in London and the suburbs, but in the country. 
The new Falcon Inn at Clapham Junction has 
just opened its palatial doors, and the old house 
will soon have disappeared entirely ; its principal 
portions have already gone. Of the new house, 
though a fine building, I say nothing. It is, 1 
suppose, “an ornament to the neighbourhood ”; 
and will perhaps suit the requirements of a rising 
locality ; but 1 cannot regard it without a sigh, for 
the old place, unlike Canning’s knife-grinder, had 
& story. Its appearance was very picturesque, 
standing in the hollow at the corner of St. John’s 
Hill and Falcon Road. Being the last stage 
into London on the high road from Portsmouth, 
many old travellers must know it well. The 
old wych-elm, with a cupboard made of its hollow 
trunk, and a door hanging on old-fashioned rusty 
hinges, was a striking feature ; but the landlord 
would not “spare that tree,” and it has been 
@tubbed up by the roots. The builder has choked 
up the well and poured concrete on the sward, 
and brick-built shops and a modern gin-palace 
take the place of a low-pitched old tavern, 


with a cross-beamed taproom and a quaint door- 
way, before which a maypole might have been 
reared, and even a Hostess Quickly, a Jack Fal- 
staff, or a John Willett would have appeared in 
keeping. The falcon is prominent in the arms of 
the St. John or Bolingbroke family, the crest 
being, Oa a mount vert a falcon rising or, ducally 
gorged gules. Falcons also appear as supporters. 
St. John’s Hill, Bolingbroke Grove, and other 
re preserve also records of the family, well 

nown in connexion with Battersea. Henry St. 
John, the political writer—who, Johnson said, 
“loaded a blanderbuss against Christianity, and, 
not having the courage to pull the trigger himsel’, 
left half-a-crown to a hungry Scotchman to do is 
after his death”—was born not far from ths 
Falcon. 

In 1811 was published an engraving from a 
drawing by John Nixon, representing a scene at 
the Falcon Tavern. The subject, depicted with 
much of the skill of a Rowlandson or a Hogarth, 
represents ‘Undertakers regaling at Death's 
Door,” being a pictorial pun on the then host, 
whose name, Robert Death, but ill agreed with his 
figure and manners, for never had the Falcon a 
more jovial landlord. The design shows the then 
rural character of the place—the elm in full foliage, 
an old sow feeding at its roots, gloriously oblivious 
of how her progeny would “move on” when 
Battersea possessed a board of works and vigilant 
sanitary inspectors. Mine host well deserved tho 
name of licensed victualler, for his sign bore the 
inscription, “ Robert Death, dealer in genuine 
rum, wine, gin. An ordinary on Sundays. Tea, 
coffee, and hot rolls. Syllabubs and cheesecakes 
in the highest perfection.” 

Many a doggerel rhyme was penned on the 
landlord. One, which he often laughingly quoted, 
warned the traveller that Death would take him 
in, that if he neglected to pay his bill Death 
would stare him in the face, and concluded with 
the stanza :— 

“ This one advice, my friend, pursue 
Whilst you have life and breath : 
Ne’er pledge your host, for if you do 
You ‘Il surely drink to Death.” 

In the engraving the old sign (not board, for it 
was cast iron) displays a falcon (looking more like a 
goose) in high relief. The new house, alas ! has n» 
sign. George Morland or Grinling Gibbons would 
not have despised the commission to furnish one. 
Surely a modern artist or sculptor could have placed 
a falcon prominently somewhere on the new struc- 
ture. Like the Horns, which cherishes the me- 
mory of “Old Capper,” and like many another 
house, the Falcon owned its eccentric associations. 
“Billy” Baldwin used it. Mr, William Baldwin, 
I am afraid, attended more assiduously at the 
Falcon than he did to his print-cleaning, which 
he left to Mr. Grisbrook, now the well-knowa 
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int-cleaner of Panton Street. It is popularly 

lieved round the Falcon tbat “ Billy,” in his 
latter days, enjoyed a pension given to him by the 
Governors of the Bank of England on condition 
that he kept in profound secrecy the method of 
splitting bank-notes. Mr. Baldwin did display a 
eplit 51. note to the Governors of that important 
institution, but it was Mr. Grisbrook who split it, 
and he will not, and Mr. Baldwin cannot, tell 
what came of it. I know the marvellous growth 
and development of Battersea will soon wipe out 
many of its old landmarks. Perhaps abler pens 
than mine may add some other records of the old 
Falcon, J. F. B. 


VISITS OF THE LIVING TO THE DEAD. 
(See 6" §. vii. 161; viii, 86, 165.) 

My original note under this heading has brought 
some interesting contributions to the columns of 
“N. &Q.” Iremember another anecdote, refer- 
ring to the same subject, which I think 
is extremely curious. I have often heard 
it told by the late Sir Francis Grant, who was 
staying at Invercauld at the time when the 
event took place. The story is as follows. 

One of the Invercauld keepers was going his 
rounds in the early morning when he cadieale 
caught sight of a well-known poacher crouching 
behind a piece of rock, on which his (the poacher’s) 
rifle was resting. The keeper, perceiving that his 
body was covered by the muzzle of the rifle, flung 
himself on the ground, shouting to the poacher not 
to fire. After waiting a certain time for the shot 
the keeper crawled away, and, taking a long cir- 
cuit, stalked up to the spot where the poacher 
was still in his original position. When the keeper 
got within a short distance of his adversary he 
sprang on him and seized him by the collar. The 
poacher offered no resistance, and sank down on 
the ground a mere lifeless mass. The rifle, which 
was loaded, remained poised on the boulder. It 
was soon evident to the keeper that his enemy was 
dead, and there was nothing to be done but to 
fetch some men and carry the corpse to one of the 
keepers’ lodges. A doctor was sent for, who 
declared that life must have been extinct for many 
hours. The cause of death was heart complaint, 
but whether any unusual excitement had brought 
on the crisis was never ascertained. 

I find that neither the present chief of Inver- 
cauld nor any of his brothers has heard the story. 
This is not surprising. At the time when the event 
happened, nearly sixty years ago, most of the 
Invercauld keepers were Roman Catholics. A 
story of this sort would have been considered 
oT and not an agreeable subject of conversa- 


A ghastly narrative occurs in the current 
number of the Quarterly in Mr. Froude’s article on 
St. Teresa. After relating how in 1585, three years 


after St. Teresa’s death, her body, to the inex. 
pressible grief of the sisters at Alva, was removed 
to Avila, Mr, Froude writes (p. 433):— 


“ But it was not to be the end. The Alva family had 
the deepest reverence for Teresa. The Great Duke wag 
gone, but his son who succeeded him, and his brother 
the Prince of St. John’s, inherited his feelings, They 
were absent at the removal, and had not been consul 
When they heard of it, they held their town to have been 
injured and their personal honour to have been outraged, 
They were powerful. They appealed to Rome, and were 
successful. Sixtus V.,in 1586, sent an order to give them 
back their precious possession, and Teresa, who had been 
a wanderer so long, was sent again upon her travels. A 
spendid tomb had been prepared in the convent chapel at 
Alva, and the body, brought again back from Avila, I in 
state in the choir before it was deposited there, The 
chapel was crowded with spectators: the duke and 
duchess were present with a train of nobles, the Pro- 
vinc'al Gratian, and a throng of dignitaries, lay and eccle- 
siastic. The features were still earth-stained, but were 
otherwise unaltered. The miraculous perfume was over- 
powering. Ribera contrived to kiss the sacred foot, and 
to touch the remaining arm. He feared to wash his 
hands afterwards, lest he should wash away the fragrance; 
but he found, to his delight, that no washing affected it, 
Gratian took another finger for himself; a nun in an 
ecstasy bit out a portion of skin; and for this time the 
obsequies were ended. Yet, again, there was another 
disentombment, that Teresa might be more magnificently 
coffined, and the General of the Carmelites came from 
Italy that he might see her. This time the Pope haden- 
joined that there should be no more mutilation; but 
nothing could restrain the hunger of affection. I)lus- 
trious persons who were present, in spite of Pope and 
decency, required relics, and were not to be denied. The 
General distributed portions among the Alva sisterhood. 
The eye-witness who describes the scene was made happy 
by a single finger-joint. The General himself shocked 
the feelings or roused the envy of the bystanders by tear- 
ing out an entire rib. Then it was over, and all that 
remained of Teresa was left to the worms,” 

F, G. 


Several of the tombs in Tewkesbury Abbey 
were opened in the years 1795 and 1875. The 
extracts given below are from A New Handbook 
and Guide to Tewkesbury, written anonymously. 
Within the altar rails, on the north side of the 
chancel and adjoining the Founder’s Chapel, stands 
the Despenser monument, which was examined 
during the restoration of the abbey in 1875:— 


* It was found to be divided into two parts by a longi- 
tudinal wall, through which an opening had been mi 
at some former exploration. The dimensions of the 
whole vault corresponded with those of the monument 
above. On the south side of the dividing wall lay the 
body of Hugh, third Lord Despenser of that name (born 
1332, died Feb. 13, 1348), encased in a leaden shroud 
which was quite undisturbed. It had been enclosed in 
a wooden coffin closely fitting the stone walls of the 
vault, some traces of the wood being visible, and the iron 
rings of the coffin, with portions of iron bands to which 
they were attached, being in good preservation. On the 
north side of the dividing wall lay the skeleton of Eliza- 
beth, Lady Despenser, who when she died (1359) was the 
wife of Guy de Brian, Lord Walwyn; the bones were 
in good preservation, and many of them were in their 
natural position ; the skull was small, and in the ed 


jaw every tooth was perfect. There were traces of 
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wooden coffin, but none of any leaden shroud. The body 
of Lord Despenser was no doubt lowered into its stone 
enclosure from above, but, the monument being after- 
wards erected, that of Lady Despenser was placed in the 
adjoining division from the choir ambulatory.” 

Abbot Alan, who was translated from Canter- 
bury to Tewkesbury in 1187, died in 1202. His 
# monument, which is considered the oldest in the church, 
has a coffin of pure Purbeck marble under a channeled 
trefoil arch surmounted with a straight-lined canopy. 
On the side of the lid of the coffin is inscribed ‘ Alanus 
Dominus Abbas,’ and at the head was another inscrip- 
tion, which, when perfect, is supposed to have been ‘ Hic 
jacet Dominus Alanus Abbas.’ The coffin was opened 
in 1795, and when the lid was taken off the body was 
seen very perfect; the folds of the drapery were distinct, 
but the whole soon crumbled away on exposure to the 
air; the boots, which hung in large folds about the legs, 
retained their form and elasticity. On the right band 
lay a wooden crozier, neatly turned and gilt at the top, 
and on the left side were the remains of a chalice.” 


The tombs of two other abbots were also 
opened in 1795. The first was that of an abbot 
whose name was unknown ; it stood on the east 
side of the vestry door, and belongs to the four- 
teenth century. When opened it was found to 
contain “‘ a body in a very perfect form of preser- 
vation.” The second, supposed to be that of Abbot 
John Cotes, contained nothing but rubbish and 
some pieces of gold tissue. 

The next paragraph relates the finding and 
opening of the grave of Lady Isabel Beauchamp, 
née de Spenser, who was bora in 1400 and died in 
1439:— 

“The grave was of good masonry, 7 feet and } inch in 
length, and 2 feet 5 inches wide, and the same depth. On 
the under-side of the covering slab a long cross was in- 
tcribed in shallow lines with here and there intersecting 
circles, that looked as if drawn by a pair of compasses 
for amusement. Across the upper part of the cross, in 
deeply cut black-letter characters of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was the inscription ‘Mercy, Lord Jhu,’ as if to 
meet the eye of the deceased when the graves are 
opened at the general resurrection. Of this inscription 
three rubbings were taken. The body of Lady Warwick 
was wrapped in a close shroud of linen, which had be- 
come of a deep brown colour, tinged either by age or by 
the spices used in embalmment. The left arm and hand 
protruded through tke shroud, and appeared to be bones 
only; the rest of the body was perfectly enclosed in its 
grave clothes, but a small opening occurred above the 
forehead, and through this was seen a mass of auburn 
hair in its natural condition, but perhaps coloured, like 
the shroud, by the embalming spices. Around the body 
were large fragments of » wooden coffin, covered on the 
outside with a damasked silk of Oriental character, such 
as was often used for the lining of the leather coverings 
used for episcopal seats, The body measured 5 feet 
8 inches, but the feet appeared to be laid straight, which 
would add considerably to its length. (These facts hav- 
ing been observed, Mr. Blunt wrote upon a smooth brick 
the following memorandum, which was signed by Sir 
und Lechmere and himself, and placed at the head 
of the grave: ‘ This grave was opened during the restora- 


tion of 1875, and after having been inspected’ was re- 
verently closed again and restored to its original condi- 
tion.’) The slab was then laid down again, with the 


ption as it had been found, towards the face of the 


corpse, It should be added that there wasa good deal 
of mortar on the top of the slab, and this seems to show 
that the Countess of Warwick's monument was built up 
upon its surface.” 


Several other tombs were opened, but with re- 
sults not worth noting. ALPHA. 


You may perhaps care to print the enclosed 
cutting from the Genileman’s Magazine, Supple- 
ment (July), 1821, as an addition to those 
which have already appeared in “N. & Q.” of 
visits paid by the living to the dead:— 


“ Disinterment of Mr. Baskerville.—It is in the recol- 
lection of many of the inhabitants of Birmingham, that 
Mr. John Baskerville, celebrated for the improvemerts 
he made in letter founding, was buried, by an express 
direction contained in his will, in his own grounds, in a 
mausoleum erected for the purpose previous to his death, 
Upon his death the ground was sold, and passed into the 
hands of John Ryland, esq., and from him to bis son, S. 
Ryland, esq., who a few years ago demised it to Mr. 
Gibson for a long term, who has since cut a canal through 
it, and converted the remainder into wharf land. Soon 
after Mr. Ryland became proprietor, the mausoleum, 
which was a small conical building, was taken down, and 
it was rumoured, we remember, at the time, that the 
body had been removed. This proves to be unfounded, 
for it appears that a short time before Christmas last, 
some workmen who were employed in getting gravel 
discovered the leaden coffin. It was, however, imme- 
diately covered up, and remained untouched until Friday 
last, when, the spot having been recently let fora wharf, 
it became necessary to remove the coffin; and it was ac- 
cordingly disinterred, and deposited in Messrs, Gibson 
and Son’s warehouse, where we were allowed, with some 
few others, to inspect it. The body was in a singular 
state of preservation, considering that it had been under 
ground about 46 years. It was wrapped in a linen shroud, 
which was perfect and white, and on the breast lay a 
branch of laurel, faded, but entire, and firm in texture, 
There were also leaves, and sprigs of bay and laurel in 
other parts of the coffin and on the body. The skin on 
the face was dry, but perfect. The eyes were gone, but 
the eye-brows, eye-lashes, lips, and teeth remained, The 
skin on the abdomen and body generally was in the same 
state with that in the face. An exceedingly offensive 
and oppressive effluvia, strongly resembling decayed 
cheese, arose from the body, and rendered it necessary 
to close the coffin in a short time, and it has since been 
re-interred. It was at first supposed by those who ex- 
amined the body, that some artificial means had been 
employed to protect it from putrefaction, but on enquiry 
we could not ascertain that this was the case. The 

utrefactive process must have been arrested by the 
eaden coffin having been sexled hermetically, and thus 
the access of air, which modern discoveries have ascer- 
tained is essential to putrefaction, was prevented. — 
Birmingham Chronicle.” 
J. P. E. 


ENGLISH BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

One of the many changes of sentiment which 
the twentieth century men will assuredly trace in 
the men of the nineteenth is this—a growing 
sentiment of insecurity and uncertainty as to all 
the material and spiritual conditions of this life, 
and a consequent decay of reverence, and even of 
common regard, for the dead and for the memo- 
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rials of the dead. There is in the Times of 
Saturday, Nov. 10, 1883, a letter on this subject 
from Lord Brabazon, which deserves to be had in 
memory. Lord Brabazon, with futile but praise- 
worthy zeal, endeavours to persuade the English 
not to desecrate their burial-grounds, not to cart 
away the remains of their ancestors as rubbish. 
He gives three instances in which these processes 
are now threatened or actually going on. I will 
briefly recapitulate these three, and add three 
others of my own. 

1. A burial-ground in Church Lane, White- 
chapel, now used as a cooper’s yard. 

2. A burial-ground in St. Bride’s Street, now 
used as a Volunteer drill-ground. 

3. A burial-ground in Union Street, Borough, 
now advertised as “an eligible building site”; the 
Home Office (it seems) approving of this, on con- 
dition that the bodies are carted away. 

4. A burial-ground at Whitechapel, which be- 
longed (I know not how) to a certain member of 
Parliament, who sold it, some twenty years ago, 
for building ground, and used the tombstones as 
flags for paving. This case I give from recollection 
of what I was told at the time. 

5. The St. Pancras burial-ground, destroyed 
by the Midland Railway Company, who deli- 
berately, and, of course, with the sanction of Par- 
liament, cut through human remains to the depth 
of several—I think of twelve—feet. Many of the 
tombstones may yet be seen, ridiculously dis- 
tributed about the neighbourhood of the St. 
Pancras Station ; but where are the bodies ? 

6. The burial-ground of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
cut through by the makers of the Holborn Viaduct. 
Concerning this an acquaintance of mine told me 
a grim story. He was looking down at the works 
from a lofty window near, and watching especially 
a certain labourer, who was busily shovelling out 
the unconsidered coffins and skeletons of eighteenth 
century Londoners. This man amused himself by 
arranging the skulls of his victims all a-row 
around the edge of the hole in which he was 
working. But pone the sight of so man 
ghastly human heads, all staring at him wi 
their empty eyeholes, seemed to affect even his 
imagination, and my friend saw him stop in his 
work and deliberately turn all the skulls round, 
so that they should not look at him. 

All these, it will be observed, are London cases, 
and I have not mentioned other such, as, for in- 
stance, the bodies which have been removed— 
to the disgust, not seldom, of indignant relatives— 
from City churches destroyed under the Act of 
1860. Are the provinces any better than London ? 
Take one recent case of the kind—an old church 
and churchyard in the suburbs of an ancient town. 
In the chancel of that church five eighteenth 
century ancestors of mine lay buried. Knowing 
this, and knowing that the church was to be 


“restored,” and that my family had (weakly: 
enough) subscribed towards this “ restoration,” 
I went to the parson, and obtained from him a 
romise that nothing should be done to these five 
ies or to their tombstones without my know. 
—— Two or three years afterwards I returned 
to the place, having meanwhile had no communi- 
cation from the parson. I found that the church, 
a plain, but interesting seventeenth century build- 
ing of red brick, with medizval tower, was wholly 
gone. In its place stood, and still stands, 9 
hideous gimcrack structure of “ rusticated” stone, 
The bodies of the five persons in whom I was. 
most interested had been removed, goodness 
knows whither, péle-méle with those of other hap- 
less folk; and I saw the tombstones of these- 
ancestors of mine laid down as common paving 
stones, over which wheelbarrows of were 
driven every week to mend the vestry fire, 
The tombstones did not lie thus much ‘hage. 
That parson had to take them up and place them 
where they may at least be treated with reverence. 
But who can restore to me or my family the 
bodies that were once beneath them fe 2 


Ortet Grace Cur Sonc.—As Oriel has lately 
been brought much to the front, I venture to bring 
up the rear in the world-wide pages of “N, & Q.” 
with an amusing macaronic song, produced at the 
Oriel centenary June 15, 1826. It was written in 
pencil by my late friend John Hughes, the father 
of the noted “Tom Brown.” I sat next to him, 
and carried off the pencil copy. It spread through 
the company that a song was written, and there 
was a general cry for it to be sung, which was 
done twice by himself, accompanied by Trist, 
Middleton, and myself, to the tune of*“ Ally 
Croker.” About 150 were present at the dinner in 
the Library. 

“ Exultet mater Oriel in imis penetralibus 

Nunc tempus honestissimum vacare saturnalibus; 

Nunc versibus canendum est Latinis et Ionicis, 

Nunc audiendum vatibus, ut nobis Macaronicis: 

Sing, then, all true men, from pulpit, bar, or quorum, 
Floreat Oriel in sxecula exculorum. 


Quem mos delectet patrius, cui Oriel sit cure, 
Occasioni faveat non nobis reverturz ; 
Man's race is short, alas ! To the coffin from the nur+ 


sery 
Three generations pass with but one such anniversary. 
Sing, then, &c. 


llivwpev ravrec odv, compotemus O, sodales, 
To the memory and renown of our Butlers and our 
Raleighs, 
And to the sages yet unborn, insignissimis virtute, 
Who our college shall adorn when our bones have cone 
their duty. 
Sing, then, &c. 


To our noble head and fellows, too, let's drink a health 
and blessing, 
“Ot viv déxovrat iv, wai eadoic derdecot 5 
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Sit placens uxor singulis, et res abunda domi ; The apparition had been a former friend of hi 
Per ora volet usque laus et recordatio Browi, and now appeared to him standing in flames. It 


Sing, then, &c. 
Old and famoas is our college, sirs, as Romulus and 


Remus, 
Astately tree of knowledge, sirs, from groves of Aca- 

 demus ; 
Just once a century it flowers, then more antiquorum, 
We'll bask beneath its social bower and toast it in a 


jorum. 
Sing, then, &c.” 
H. T. 


Tae Antnem 1N THE Buriat Service, “In 
THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH,” &c.—I 
have often thought that the rendering of this 
beautiful antiphon in the Burial Service of the 
Church of England is faulty, and that the words 
“suffer us not at our last hour for any pains of 
death to fall from Thee” are neither the best 
representative of the original nor consistent with 

fect trust in the fatherly goodness of God. I 
ve just lighted upon a MS. copy of the original 
hymn by Notker, taken years ago, in my student 
days, I know not whence :— 
Media vita 
In morte sumus ; 
Quem, querimus adjutorem, 
Nisi te, Domine, 
Qui pro peccatis nostris 
Juste irasceris ! 
Sancte Deus, sancte fortis, 
Sancte et misericors salvator, 
Amare morti 
Ne tradas nos !” 
I see this is nearly identical with the first part of 
the burial hymn in the Sarum Breviary (Palmer’s 
Origines Liturgica, ii. 239); but whence come 
the words which follow ?—“ Noli claudere aures 
tuas ad preces nostras, Sancte fortis. Qui cog- 
noscis occulta cordis, parce peccatis nostris, Sancte 
et misericors Salvator amarz morti ne tradas nos.” 
are not in the antiphon of Notker given in 
Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnologicus, ii. 331. 

The hymn of Notker is said to have been in- 
spired by the sight of some men in imminent 

ril of their lives—samphire gatherers hanging 
by single rope over a cliff, or workmen construct- 
ing a bridge over a mountain torrent. 

In Marshall’s Prymer of 1535 there is an echo 
of the words referred to and the sentiment is 

tter. It is in the exposition or amplification of 
the Lord’s Prayer, on p. 65 of Burton’s edition : 

Keep us that we doubt not in the faith neither 
fall into desperation, now, nor in the point of 
death.” J. Maske... 


Soperstition 1x Trrot.— The following was 
related to me the other day by a peasant girl, 
native of Brixen (Steiermark). About twenty 
years ago now an apparition was seen by this girl’s 
grandfather at the “ witching hour of night.” He 
was at the time awake and sitting up in his bed. 


— and said that it was in purgatory, and asked 
the old man to have two masses said for it, which 
being done it would be liberated and might then 
enter paradise. The grandfather of course had the 
masses said, according to the wish of his friend. 
Eight days after the spirit was again in the presence 
of the grandfather, but this time he could see 
nothing. It, however, informed him in a clear 
voice that it had now been freed from purgatory. 
The girl told me more stories of the kind; but 
this I thought was the best for preserving in 
“N. & Q.” Cu. Tr. 


Geneva. 


A Qvarnt Bequest.—James St. Armand, Esq., 
of the parish of St. George the Martyr, bequeathed 
to Christ’s Hospital, by his will, dated Aug. 9, 
1749,— 

“ The original Picture of his grandfather, James St. 
Armand, on condition that the Treasurer thereof give a 
written receipt to my executors and promise never to 
alienate the said Picture. And as often as a change of 
Treasurers takes place, every new Treasurer shall send 
a written receipt and promise of the same effect to the 
office of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 

“ Item, I give all the rest of my money and property 
of every description to Christ's Hospital. 

** My will further is that interest arising from such 
property—as long as the Hospital shall preserve the 
aforesaid Picture—shall be applied either to increase 
the number of Blue-coat children or for the better 
assisting such of the children as may be put out appren- 
tices. i further desire that the aforesaid picture be 
kept in the Treasury of the eaid Hospital, and that it 
annually be produced at the first general court held 
after the first of January in every year, and such part of 
my will relative to that Hospital, shall be then and there 
publicly read. 

* T also desire that the Picture shall be shewn once 
annually to whomsoever the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
shall send to demand a sight thereof. But in case a 
sight of it be refused to the Vice-Chancellor or his 
Deputy, then I direct that all my bequests given to 
Christ’s Hospital shall immediately cease,” 

Provision is then made for the money to be 
transferred to the Oxford University to increase 
the salary of the Bodleian librarian to 1201., pro- 
viding he be a bachelor. The remainder was 
directed to be applied to the purchase of good 
editions of the classic authors, “such as should be 
worthy a Place in the Library.” 

The Rev. Dr. Stuckey, the eminent antiquary, 
was one of the executors. Carlisle says :— 

‘ An erroneous opinion has been entertained that this 
picture is the Portrait of the Pretender, which probably 
may have arisen from the circumstance of one of the 
ancestors of Mr. St. Armand having married Asceline, 
the daughter of Robert D’Aubigny, of the House of 
Stuart, an English baron in the reign of Henry III.” 

This munificent gift was, at the time of the 
bequest, equal to 1,200/. per annum. 

F. Swirt Humpnrrey, 

Cambrian Villas, Neath. 
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Sonnets on Macreapy.— Mr. J. Drxes 
Camprett observes (6™ S. vii. 504) that, so far as 
he is aware, a sonnet on Macready which he attri- 
butes (and rightly, I think) to Charles Lamb has 
not been gathered into any edition of his works. 
Mew. for Mr. Ainger. Nor, so far as I am aware, 
has the sonnet by Mr. Tennyson, which was read 
by Mr. John Forster at the farewell dinner which 
was given on March 1, 1851, on the occasion of 
Macready’s retirement from the stage, ever been 
gathered into any edition of the Laureate’s works. 
It was printed in the Athenewm for March 8, 
1851, p. 276. W. F. P. 

Calcutta, 


Avpive Ancuor.—This is usually said to have 
been first used for the little Dante of 1502:— 
“ Venetiis...... Men. Aug. m.p11.” There was sold 
at Puttick & Simpson’s on July 23, 1883, the 
following lot :—“ 313. Philostrats de Vita Apol- 
loniit Tyanet Lib. VIII. Eusebius contra Hiero- 
clem (Greek text only). Old calf [folio]. Venet. 
Aldus, 1501.” It had the anchor. It is described 
in the catalogue as “1501,” but if my memory 
serves me the date in the colophon was March, 
1502. At any rate, I am quite sure it was dated 
before August, 1502. It was bought by Mr. 
Stibbs for 11s, J. Dykes CamppeEtt, 


A Coriovs Errrarn.—The following whim- 
sically expressed epitaph is on a tombstone in the 
churchyard of this parish, Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” interpret it? I can find no one in this 
parish or neighbourhood who can remember any- 
thing about the Capon family :— 

“This stone is erected to the memory of Hannah 
relict of Robert Capon, who died Dec" 1ltb, 1827, in 
the 38th year of her age. 

Lector 
ne 
Bias 
Ra ra ra 
Es et in 
Ram ram ram 
Redi redi 
Et eris ut nunc ego.” 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Rev. James Arcuer.—One of the most 
popular preachers in the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, was the Rev. 
James Archer, whose pulpit discourses have often 
been said to bear a not unfavourable comparison, 


of the celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair. I am anxious to 
obtain some biographical particulars concerning 
Mr. Archer, and especially the date of his death. 
Dr. Husenbeth informs us (Life of Bishop Milner 
p. 13) that 

“The. celebrated preacher, Dr. Archer, began his 
preaching at a public-house, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
at which the Catholics assembled on Sunday evenings to. 
— the word of God, in a large club-room in Turn. 

yle. 

Mr. (or Dr.) Archer published in London in 
1804, Sermons on Matrimonial Duties, and other 
Moral and Religious Subjects; but his principal 
work is a collection of Sermons on various Moral 
and Religious Subjects, for some of the Principat 
Festivals of the Year, Lond., 1789, 8vo.; second 
edit., 4 vols., Lond., 1794, 12mo.; third edit,, 
2 vols., Lond., 1817, 8vo. The preface to the 
third edition is dated Bond Street, Dec. 8, 1816. 

Charles Butler, in his Historical Memoirs of 
the English Catholics (third edit., 1822, iv. 441), 
speaking of Archer’s sermons, remarks :— 

“Tt has been his aim to satisfy reason, whilst he 
pleased, charmed, and instructed her; to impress u 
the mind just notions of the mysteries and truths of the 
gospel; and to show that the ways of virtue are the 
ways of aoe, and her paths the paths of peace. 
No one has returned from any of his sermons without 
impressions favourable to virtue, or without some prac- 
tical lesson, which, through life, probably in a few days, 
perhaps even in a few hours, it would be useful for him 
toremember. When we recollect that this is the fortieth 
year of Mr. Archer's predication; that he bas preached 
oftener than fifty-two times in every year; and that in 
the present his hearers hang on all he says with the same 
avidity as they did in the first, we must think it difficult 
to find an individual to whose eloquence religion bas in 
our times been so greatly indebted.” 

There is, however, areverse to this picture, for Bishop 
Milner, in a pastoral issued in 1813, denounced 
the mixture of erroneous and dangerous morality 
in Archer’s sermons. Indeed, that doughty cham- 
pion of orthodoxy absolutely forbade them to be 
publicly read in the chapels of his district. The 
quarrel between Bishop Milner and Archer was 
evidently of long standing, for so early as 1810 the 
latter published in London A Letter to Dr. John 
Milner Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District, 
being a reply to a letter in which the bishop had 
accused the author of immorality. 

Tompson Coorer, F.S.A. 


Tae Worp “GA.”—With the word gd, mean- 
ing “district” or “village,” Prof. Skeat, in his 
Dictionary, connects the English word yeoman, 
through a hypothetical A.-S,-form gd-man (gaman, 
“a villager,” occurring in Old Friesic). For an 
Eng. gd Prof. Skeat cites Kemble, Saxons in Eng- 
land, vol. i. ch. iii., and Leo, A.-S. Glossar. On 
referring to these two works I find that the exis- 
tence of an English gd is certainly asserted im 


in regard to elegance of diction, with the sermons 


both, but that the only evidence pee is its 
alleged appearance in two names of districts which 
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in Kemble as Noxga gd, Ohtga gt. These 
pear in Kem gil, 


same names appear in Leo (s.v, “ th no 
reference to any authority. Kemble’s authority 
js a document printed by Spelman in his Glossary 
(s.v. “ Hida”), and described by the learned anti- 
nary as “ veterrima scheda” which he had seen 
dspad Franciscum Tatum.” Spelman prints the 
names as Nox gaga, Oht gaga, no gd being de- 
tected therein by his keen eyes. Kemble, speak- 
ing of the document, says: “I have not adhered 
strictly to Spelman’s copy, the details of which are 
in several cases incorrect.” This incorrect doctored 
document is the sole authority produced for an 
English gi. Query, is g4 a genuine English form, 
or is it merely a scholar-historian form, used as 
a technical historical English term, but really im- 
ported from the Continent? A. L. Mayuew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Tae Lisrary or Mararas Corvinus, Kine 
or Huneary.—This once magnificent collection, 
rich in Greek and Latin classics and in writings of 
early Christian authors, was dispersed after the 
death of King Mathias, as your readers assumably 
know. Many of the MSS., copiously illumi- 
nated by such eminent artists as Attavante, 
Giuglio Clovio, and others, and some of the 

inted books, found their way into Western 

urope, as the successors of the great king freely 
presented away the precious volumes to the various 
crowned heads whose favour they sought to obtain, 
and to the numerous foreign visitors whom they 
entertained at their residence of Buda, Again, a 
great portion of the books and MSS. was unfor- 
tunately destroyed by fire which, during the 
Turkish occupation, laid the royal palace in ashes. 
When Buda was finally wrenched from the Turks 
—their rule having lasted 167 years — the last 
remnants of the once famous “Corvina” (as the 
library was called) were carried off to Constanti- 
nople, where they are still kept in the Sultan’s 
library, and are wholly inaccessible to outsiders. 
Hungarian savants have now for many years past 
been busy searching the various European libraries 
in the hope of being able to discover some of the 
Jost tomes, and in many instances their labour has 

n crowned by success. Some excellent codices 
have been found in the National Library in Paris, 
in the Royal Library at Brussels, in the Vatican 
collection, and others in Wolfenbiittel, Stockholm, 
St. Petersburg, and elsewhere. All these volumes, 
together with those which have been preserved in 
Hungary, have been carefully catalogued and 
described, and in some instances copied in colours 
or ae ace A few of the originals—about 
a dozen, if I remember well—have been returned 
to the Hungarian nation by the late Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, in recognition of the hospitable reception he 
met with during his visit to Hungary. 

With regard to England, there are one or two 


volumes in the British Museum bearing the great 
Hungarian king’s well-known family crest, which 
represents a raven holding a ring in its bill. It 
has also been ascertained that Billibald Pirk- 
heimer has acquired a few of the king’s books, 
which have no doubt found their way into the 
library of the Royal Society of England (see 
“N. & Q.,” 6% S. viii. 278); and as there may be 
other books and MSS. yet in existence in the 
numerous public and private collections of the 
United Kingdom, notwithstanding some doubts 
expressed on this point, I shall feel deeply obliged 
if any reader who perchance may come across a 
tome or codex which can be identified as having 
once belonged to the late “ Bibliotheca Corvina” 
will kindly record his discovery in “ N. & Q.” 
L, L, K. 
Hull. 


“VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD.”—In the latter 
part of chap. xxviii. of Sir W. Scott’s Quentin 
Durward occurs the passage:— 

“*T know thy trusty spirit,’ said the king, ‘and the 
pleasure which, like other good men, thou dost find in 
the discharge of this duty, since virtue, as the schoolmen 
say, is its own reward. But away and prepare the priests, 
for the victim approaches.’ ” 

Can any of your correspondents say what school- 
man or schoolmen have made use of the expression ? 
Hazlitt, for some reason or other, has not included 
this proverbial expression in his English Proverbs, 
&c. Fuller's Gnomologia, compiled 1732, has, 
“Virtue carrieth a reward with it, and so doth 
vice with a vengeance.” The edition from which 
I quote is dated 1816. Bohn’s Handbook of Pro- 
verbs, 1879, has the proverb as in the heading. 
The proverb occurs in Farquhar’s The Twin Riva 
(1705), in which, near the end of Act I., Midnight 
says: “ Pardon me, sir ; (Refusing the money) did 
you ever know me mercenary? No, no, sir; 
virtue is its own reward.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

“Domespay TENANTS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE.” 
—Where can I find this work, by Mr. A. S. Ellis, 
mentioned in “N. & Q.,” ante, p. = 


Tae Fowter Famity.—I have heard that all 
the Fowlers are descended from two brothers who 
“came over” with the Conqueror. I can find no 
authority for this. Can any one enlighten me? It 
is not alluded to in the Patronymica Britannica, 
though it is there stated that “le Fowlar,” “‘le 
Foughheler,” and “de Fogheler” are the same 
with Fowler. Was there such a place as Fogheler 
in Normandy ? Morano, 


Dictionary or Painrers.—Is there any better 
than Pilkington’s, which I find omits many names 


of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? For 
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example, I have one or two magnificent portraits 
by Zurman, but I cannot find his name. I have 
seen one other dictionary, of which I forget the 
name, which struck me as infinitely superior to 
Pilkington. I also wish to ask about a so-called 
“ Canaletti” which I possess. It is a beautiful speci- 
men, but it is not Venice: there are hills, a church, 
classical ruins, and Flemish-looking three-masters 
flying a tricolour. The people are in seventeenth 
century costume—a century earlier than Canaletti. 
True, the church is Venetian, and has an oval 
armorial shield on it in red and gold, and the 
picture is called, but I think incorrectly, “S. 
Georgio, Venice.” F.S.A.Scor. 


Ripaitte.—M. Marc-Monnier, in his Conteurs 
Italiens du Quatorzizme Siécle, speaking of Boc- 
caccio, says :— 

** Quant & ees gaietés et A ses malices, c’etaient exacte- 
ment celles de nos fabliaux: anecdotes gaillardes, bons 
tours de fourbes et de galants, ripailles dans les monas- 
téres, complots contre les maris; singuliére fagon de 
relever le mariage contre la poésie provengale qui le 
dissolvait !” 

The French have a proverb “ Faire Ripaille,” in 
allusion to the reputed profligacy of Amadeus VIILI., 
styled the Solomon of his age, during his voluntary 
seclusion at the Augustine monastery which he 
founded at Ripaille, on the borders of Lac Leman. 
Can any one tell me when this noun was first in- 
corporated with the French language? Amadeus 
died at Geneva in 1451, and was interred there. 
The scene of his reputed dissipation is now a farm- 
house, and stands close beside the castle. It is 
curious to find the word ripaille introduced in 
connexion with the writings of Boccaccio, who, 
dying seventy-six years before Amadeus, was in 
no sense his contemporary. 

Ricnarp 
Fow (?).— 
“ If mole catching you want to know, 
You must surely choose a fowlright bow.” 
What is fowlright, and how was the bow used ? 
W. Risevey. 


Rocer Ascuam.—I should like to know to 
what passage Roger Ascham refers when he says 
in Toxophilus,— 

“And hereby you may se that that is true which 


Cicero sayeth, that a man by vse may be broughte to a 
newe nature.” 


Wa. Trayt. 


Piers axp Scor.—TI should be very glad if 
Mr, Sykes would tell me his authority for stating 
that “ Elizabeth, a daughter of Col. Thomas Scot, 


jan., married her first cousin Thomas Piers.” I 
thought that the Scot who married Martha, daughter 
of Sir William Piers, had an only daughter Hannah, 
who married Abram White, and that Elizabeth 


Scot, who married Thomas Piers, was the daughter 
of another son of the regicide. 
Constaxce Rossett, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Rep Caste, in Wales, was taken by Sir Thos, 
Middleton during the great rebellion, Is any 
vestige of it now remaining, and to what town is it 
nearest ? 


“ Mysteries or THE Court or Lonpoy,.”—I 
was lately told by an American that this work (by 
Geo. Reynolds) was suppressed on publication in 
England, but has been reprinted lately in the 
United States. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion respecting it. Frepericx E, Sawyer, 

Brighton, 


Mepi&vat Hisrory or Cartaace.—Can any 
one direct me to information as to the medieval 
history of Carthage, and the predominance of the 
Saracens in and around the Mediterranean, espe- 


cially after the ninth 
. W. Bovrprttox, 


Eastbourne. 


Howovrasite.—When and by what authority 
did the sons of peers assume this title? The ques- 
tion was asked in “N. & Q.” more than twenty 
years ago, and is still unanswered (see 2" §. x, 
494). ©. H. F. W. A. 


(See 5th vi. 489; vii, 56, 153, 239, 272, 373, 413; 


“ Mat or Borrermers.”— Wordsworth, writing 
the seventh book of The Prelude in 1805, speaks 
of a performance “of late set forth” at Sadler's 
Wells, founded on 

« A story drawn 


From our own ground, the Maid of Buttermere.” 
Can any one furnish me with some particulars of 
this performance ? A. B, A. 


Partiat Destruction or WITHYcoMBE CHURCH, 
Devoysuire, By 1638.—John 
Vicars, in that curious and very scarce little book 
of his entitled Prodigies and Apparitions; or, 
England's Warning Pieces, published in or about 
1643, gives a detailed account of a storm of thunder 
and lightning on Oct, 21, 1638, which did very 
great damage to this church. Is there extant any 
corroborative evidence as to the trath of this? 

FisHwick, 


Contisvation or THE “Sentimental 
wey” By “ Evoentus.”—Can you give any infor- 
mation respecting the following? There has lately 
come into my ion an old edition of Sterne’s 
works, 8 vols. a as four, in which the Senti- 
mental Journey is continued by “Eugenius.” I 
do not recollect seeing this before in any edition, 
nor can I find Eugenius mentioned as a nom de 
plume of Sterne’s. Can you enlighten me? 
HaRDCASTLE. 
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Tae Trartorous Host.—I shall be much obliged 
to any of your correspondents who will help me 
to recover the following imperfectly remembered 
historical incident. A king driven from his throne 
was hospitably entertained by a stranger, but the 
host, overcome by greed, murdered his guest, and 
threw his body into a river. I think the sequel 
is, the body was recovered and buried right 
royally, and the traitorous host was put to death. 
Ido not refer to the well-known incident in Per- 
sian history. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Reeve or Tawaite, co. Surrotx.—I am de- 
sirous of tracing the descendants of Sir George 
Reeve, of Thwaite, who was, I believe, a judge 
in Stuart times. He must not be confounded 
with Sir Edmund Reeve, of Stratton, who was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1638, 
and whose property went to his brother’s family, 
Reeve of Bracondale, the last of whom, Anne, 
married John Houghton, Esq., of Bramerton. Can 
any of your correspondents give me information ? 

QuRo. 


BatraD Wantep. — The late Mr. Walter 
Thornbury published, some years before his death, 
in a magazine the title of which I cannot remem- 
ber, a ballad Jaid in the time of the Civil War of 
the seventeenth century. The action takes place 
at an inn, and the maid thereof is one of the most 
conspicuous characters. The only fragment I can 
remember runs,— 

* And Wogan and Hirst 
Charles drunk to her first.” 
Tam most anxious for a reference to this. 
Anon. 


EcctesiasticaL Battaps.—Some thirty or 
forty years ago I was shown a pamphlet, or tract, 
containing “ballads” (so called) in dispraise of 
Dissent. In one was the couplet :— 

“ Dissenters are like mushrooms, 
That flourish for an hour,” 
Another, in the form of a conversation between 
two women, set forth the dreadful sin of being 
married elsewhere than at church; while in a 
prose article, in, I think, the same tract or series, 
occurred a description of Dissenting chapels as 

‘those erections which shock the eye of sober 
piety in all our streets.” As a rather striking 
illustration of a spirit which, happily, now finds 
rare expression, I feel desirous of Obtaining a copy 
of the tract. It was said, if I remember right, to 
have been ae somewhere in the south of 
England. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” help me 
to the title, authorship, or name of publisher? In 
doing so he would greatly oblige. E. A. B. 


“Priwer” or 1706, anv “ Eventxe Orrice or 
THe Caurcn” or 1738.—Can any reader inform 
me if there exists later than 1685 an original edi- 
tion of the first-named Catholic book (i.e. » one not 


a reprint), but earlier than 1706? And what may 
be the date of the first edition of the second 
Catholic book, the fourth edition of which appeared 
in 1738? The ‘ Primer” of 1706 had no pub- 
lisher’s name. The “ Evening Office” was pub- 
lished by Meighan. A book similar to the Tast, 
and published by Marmaduke, was issued in 
1748, and frequently after that date. This I do 
not want. But I am in need of the others. 
HyMNoGRAPHER. 


Di-MANCHE AND SaME-p1.—We are told by 
French writers that -manche is either magna or 
dominica, and that Same- is Saturnit. It may be 
— phonetically to deduce.the latter thus : 

"urn, Sa’rn, Same ; but how about di-manche ? 
Man’ might be magna, but what of che? and 
dominica seems, “past praying for.” The d in 
Vendre-di may be euphonic, though to an English 
ear Venre is quite as euphonious as Vendre. There 
is, however, Tendre, from tener, to keep Vendre in 
countenance, E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tae Passion or St. Atketpa.—Is there any 
biography extant of this patron saint of Middle- 
ham, in Yorkshire? All authorities at present 
consulted merely allude to her passion, but give 
nothing definite, viz., Atthill’s History of Middle- 
ham (Camden Society, 1847), Whitaker’s Rich- 
mondshire (Lond., 1823), Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, &c. Crare Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


JoserH Mitner.—Can any one tell me of a 
portrait of Milner, the church historian, besides 
that published in the octavo edition (1819) of his 
works ? A. M. 


Carpinat Pote.—Was Cardinal Pole related 
in any way to the De la Poles, Earls of my 8 


Drs. Grivett Lane.—In Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries for October, 1882, is reproduced 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1792-3 a letter 
on the death, in 1726, of Mrs. Bovey, of Flaxley 
Abbey, in which reference is made to two medical 
men in the following terms: “ We sent to Glouces- 
ter for Grivell, as the nearest at hand ; that night 
for Lane, but he not to be met with.” I am 
anxious to ascertain any particulars of Grivell. Did 
he practise in Oxford in i703? H. Morpnyn. 


Tae Pixney Famity, 1620.—In Bailey’s 
Life of Thomas Fuller, D.D. (p. 213), mention is 
made of “one John Pinney,” to whom Fuller left 
his flock at Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire, when he 
obtained his fair dismission from that charge. This 
is the Rev. John Pinney, clerk, who, according to 
Calamy, was much of a gentleman, a considerable 
scholar, a very facetious, yet grave and serious 
companion, and an eloquent charming preacher. 


In 1648 he became zealously affected for the Par- 
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liament. In 1660, when Fuller enjoyed his own 
again, Pinney was ministering with such power 
that Fuller, by rare and worthy conduct, did not 
dispossess him. Pinney was, nevertheless, dis- 
missed soon afterwards, and being greatly harassed 
by fines, excommunication, and imprisonment, he 
retired to Dublin, where he succeeded Dr. Harri- 
son. He was buried at Bettiscombe on Dec. 6, 
1705/6. His youngest son, Azariah Pinney, for 
takiog part in Monmouth’s ill-fated rebellion, 
was banished to the island of Nevis, where, with 
a others, he was worse housed than hogs in 
England. The Pinney Cliffs, at Lyme Regis, and 
Pinney Wood, near Axminster, are, no doubt, 
relics of the family. Arms, Gules, three crescents 
or, gtiping as many cross-crosslets fitchée arg.; 
Crest, a dexter arm in armour embowed, holding 
« cross-crosslet fitchée arg. Any further informa- 
tion about the family would be very interesting. 
Epwarp Matay. 
Broadwindsor. 


Witirmont.—The lately deceased Mr. G. A. 
Carthew (no mean authority) classes this surname 
with those derived from the baptismal names of 
parents, thus, “ Willimont, son of William.” This 
derivation appears to be so very unsatisfactory, 
that I am tempted to solicit the kind assistance of 
your readers. The surname Willement appears 
in several local poll-books of the last century, and 
is represented in this city at the present time. 
There is (or was) an inscription, dated 1807, in the 
Walloon Church, Norwich, to the memory of a 
Margaret Villement, and several Willements are 
also buried there. A Thomas Willament resided 
at Great Yarmouth in 1835. Are these people 
descended from the same family, and, if so, which 
is the correct surname; where did the family 
originate; and is anything known as to their 
arms, ancestors, or descendants? I may add 
that the local representatives of Willimont are 
very tenacious as to the spelling of their surname, 
and repudiate any connexion with the other 


families above mentioned. 
Norwich. 


Cow.ey.— Dr. Spratt had some of Cowley’s 
letters. He did not, when he wrote the life of 
the poet, publish them. Do they still exist? I 
should think they would prove admirable reading, 
and might stand on the same shelf with those of 
Gray and Cowper. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Goopwin Sanps ayp (?) Sreerre.— 

“The Highlanders have a notion that the moon, ina 
clear night, ripens their corn much more than a sunshiny 
day: for this they plead experience ; yet they cannot say 
by what rule they make the comparison.” —Burt’s Letiers 
froma Gentleman in the North of Scotland, fifth edit, 
1818, vol. ii. p. 47. 


Editor’s note to the foregoing passage :— 


“ This vulgar error is not peculiar to the High 

The reasoning upon the subject seems to be pretty much 
of a piece with that of the old man in Latimer's sermong 
who imputed the accumulation of Godwin Sands to the 
building of Salisbury steeple, ‘ because there were no 
sands there till after the steeple was built.’ The state 
of the atmosphere, that shows a broad, bright harvest 
moon to advantage, is always favourable to the ripening 
of corn; and the moon, like many other beauties, ig, 
perhaps, admired for a virtue she has little claim to,” 
Can any one oblige me with the reference to 
Latimer’s Sermons. This is the first time I have 
seen any steeple but Tenterden or Rochester made 
responsible for Goodwin Sands. 

J. D. 


Ear-Traumret or Reynotps.—Does any one 
know the whereabouts of that ear-trumpet of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s which he “shifted ” when bores 
shouted to him about 

“ Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff”? 
There is a portrait of Reynolds with this instrument 
in use, showing that it was a large affair, with a 
spiral, almost double, twist or convolution, quite as 
big as a tolerable cow’s horn, and tapering, without 
a flange at the larger end. F. G. 8 


Replies. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE BORDER 
FAMILIES. 
(6" S. vi. 468 ; vii. 193, 255 ; viii. 154.) 

The question of estoile and mullet is rather 
more complicated than Sraix thinks, and seals 
would very frequently make it more entangled. 
Estoile being a star, and mollette being a spur- 
rowel, the meanings of the words seem as dis- 
tinct as are the forms of the estoile of six wavy 
points and the mullet of five triangular ones. In 
practice, however, the term star covers both. A 
spur-rowel should be pierced, but being star-shaped, 
it was soon taken for the star. 

The Scotch families of Douglas, Baillie, Murray, 
Kerr, and others bear mullets, but I am told bya 
Scotch authority that they may be found with 
both five and six points, though generally with five. 
Nor is it likely that a family which bears pierced 
mullets would find them to have been invariably 
pierced, 

Some information as to the Carr estoile may be 
acceptable, and will show Srrix that it is not easy 
to distinguish between families bearing estotles and 
those bearing mullets. The Kerr star is perhaps 
derived from the Douglas bearing, as they were 
once vassals of the Douglas (Herald and Genea- 
logist, vol. vii. p. 120). 7 

(1) 1510, The earliest instance of the a 
of this coat by Carrs of which I know is the shi 
on the tower of Thornton, in Craven, where James 
Car, bailiff of Thorntov, has, in 1510, three 
mullets on a chevron. Brooke, Somerset Herald, 
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referring to glass then in the church, describes this 
as Argent, on a chevron gules three mullets or, an 
anoulet in base (Whitaker’s Craven, and MSS. 
Coll. of Arms). 

(2) 1515. MS. I. 2, College of Arms, the arms 
of Care (same as Sir John Care) are given, Gules, 
on a chevron argent three estoiles sable, crescent 
for difference. This was a son of Robert Carre, 
squire of the body, and Lady Margaret Clifford, 
and was a nephew of James Car above (Genea- 
logist, iv. 169). 

(3) 1542. In Sir David Lyndsay’s Heraldic 
MS. (Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh) the Lyon 
gives Ker of Cessfuirde, in second and third 
quarters, Azure, on a chevron argent three 
mullets pierced. Two of these mullets have 
eight points, and one nine points. There are 
in the same MS. several mullets of five points 
unpierced, but exactly the same is tter 
seen on the bend of Lydell of Halkerstonne, a 
mullet of nine points pierced. In the original 
the Ker mullet is either or on argent, or else is 
untinctured. 

(4) 1552. Harvey’s Visitation of Northumber- 
land, E. 6, College of Arms, Carre of Ford, shows 
as the coat of Carre of Hetton, Gules, on a chevron 
argent three estoiles sable. (The crest, arms, and 
motto being the same as those of Sir John Carre 
above, without the difference.) 

(5) 1562. Carr of Sleford, Lincolnshire, College 
of Arms, D. 8, Gules, on a chevron argent three 
mullets sable. Elsewhere it is always the estoile. 
But in E.D.N. 10, fo. 21, there are two tricks, 
On the dexter side of the e it is, Gules, on a 
chevron argent three estviles sable ; on the other 
side, Gules, on a chevron or three mullets sable, 
To which is appended the note, “They bear 
three (mullets), but should not, but (estoiles).” 

(6) 1615. Carr of Woodhall, Northumberland, 
Harl. MS. 1448, Ina very rude trick one estoile 
is given with six points, and two with five points. 
No tincture given, but descent from Carr of 
io (at an earlier period than the pedigree in 

(7) Some seals on wills of this family, 1640-70, 
have mullets, and also a mullet for difference. 

(8) 1665. Seal of Sir Robert Carr, of Etal (of 
Scotch parents), On a chevron three estoiles, a cres- 
cent for difference (Kerr Letters, penes Marquis of 
Lothian). 

(9) 1687. Seal of William Carr, of Etal, his son, 
‘On a chevron three mullets, no difference. The 
crest, a stag’s head, has three mullets sideways 
down the neck, not on Sir Robert’s crest. 

(10) 1666. Dugdale’s Visitation of Durham, 
Carre of St. Helen Auckland, deriving from 

of Hetton (and rightly, but by incorrect 


ar Gules, on a chevron argent three mullets 
In other coats of Carr in the sixteenth century, 


as of Bristol and of Hillingdon, the estoile sable is 
used, 


It appears, then, that the English heralds gener- 
ally ordered an estoile of six points wavy, but 
that mullets were commonly used. As the Scotch 
Kerrs always used mullets, this would influence 
the English families of the name. The Scotch 
heralds do not often use the estoile of six points 
wavy. I said that it was possible that the 
Kerr star was derived from the coat of Douglas, 
which has three mullets in chief. It must be 
confessed that the Lyndsay MS. does not bear this 
out, since there the Douglas star is a mullet un- 
pierced, and the Ker charge looks like a spur-rowel. 
What seals the Scotch Kerrs had prior to 1542, 
or what seals the Carrs of Ford used, I do not 
know. I may add that in 1611 there was a grant 
of augmentation of arms (Queen’s College, Oxford, 
H. 38, or cxlvi.) to Robert Kar, Viscount Rochester; 
he is called “filium Thome Karr de ffernihurst 
militis,” and his arms are given as “De gules un 
cheveron d’argent, trois mollets du camp, et en la 
dextre part de son escu deux lions passant gardant 
d’or les cornes d’argent.” 

I am indebted for my references to the MSS. 
of the College of Arms to the kindness of the 
Registrar, Chester Herald. C***, 


Derivation oF (6% viii. 
268).—If Lapy Russet will refer to Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 373, she will find the following: “A 
Swalle (Swalghe A.) of y® see; caribdis, piscis 
est”; and in the note to this the various spellings, 
“ swolwes, swelowes, and sweloghe,” and also an im- 
portant quotation from Glanvil, De Propriet. 
Rerum, namely, “ Swolow is a depe place in*a 
ryuer, and hath that name, for he swolowyth in 
waters that come therto and castyth and throwyth 
theym vp ayen.” I think that, should there be a 
whirlpool or anything of the kind near Swallow- 
field, we may conclude that the above is a likely 
derivation. Joun R. 


The following notes may be of use in reference 
to the meaning of this name :— 

1. A.-S. swalewe, a swallow, see Bosworth. 

2. Swal, swale, swell, swill, swilling, Eng. from 
swale, a vale or interval between hills. Ex., Swale, 
Yorks; Swalcliff, Oxf. (Edmunds’s Names of 
Places, p. 291). 

3. Swale as a river name. O.H.G. swal, Eng. 
swell, The word is wanting in Celtic. Ex., The 
Swale, Kent and Yorks; the Swily, Glos. (Fer- 


uson’s River Names, p. 164). 
F. W. Weaver. 


Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


There was an ancient settler in Berks of the 
name of Swylla (Hist. Mon de Abingd., vol. ii, 
p. xc), for whom there is a reference to vol. i. 


p. 309, where, in the mete of a charter, A.D, 958, 
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there is “andlang broces on swyllan healas.” It 
may also be, for another guess, the “field in the 
vale,” if such will suit its position. 

Ep, MarsHALt. 


Hermes Trismecistvs ” (6" ii. 487; iii. 30; 
viii. 275).—It may be mentioned, to supplement 
Mr. Warp’s notice of the English translation of 
Hermes, that there is a neat edition of the original, 
“Hermetis Trismegisti Poemander. Ad fidem codi- 
cum MSS. Recognovit Gustavus Partley, Herol., 
1854.” This contains a Latin translation and 
various prefaces of former editors. The price is 
two shillings, Pp. i-xx; 1-134. 

Ep, MarsHatt, 


vi. 310, 350; viii. 397).—I have pleasure in reply- 
ing to W. M. M.’s query as to the “ champagne” 
blazoned in the Hoheniohe-Bartenstein arms. A 
“champagne” in foreign heraldry is simply the 
base of the shield cut off by a horizontal line. I 
may describe it as the antipodes of a “chief.” It 
usually contains about the fourth part of the shield, 
but sometimes much less. It is used in three ways: 
sometimes as a charge, in which case it usually 
does the duty of a “ mount iz hase,” by supporting 
trees, beasts, or other charges ; occasionally it 
is used as a “brisure,” to denote illegitimacy; but its 
most frequent use is as a division of the shield (as 
in the case referred to) in elaborately quartered 
coats, J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


If W. M. M. refers to Burke’s General Armory 
(1878) a brief explanation will be found of the word 
champagne in heraldry. As described by Ulster, it 
is one of the lines of partition “of rarer occurrence,” 
and is sometimes called “urdé,” the peculiarity being 
that the indentures are drawn to a point, instead 
of being cut straight. I do not remember whether 
Mr. Woopwarp has already referred W. M. M. to 
the current issue of the Almanach de Gotha for the 
existing Princes of Hohenlohe-Bartenstein. There 
is a cross reference to an earlier edition, that of 
1849, for fuller details. In Bouillet’s Dict. d’ Hist. 
et de Géog. (1869) short accounts will be found of 
the various branches of the house of Hohenlohe, 
and of its more noticeable members, amongst 
whom may be named Prince Louis of Hohenlohe- 
Bartenstein, b. 1765, d. 1825, whose refusal to 
enter the Confederation of the Rhine in 1806 led 
to the mediatization of his principality. 

Noman. 


Fretpixe’s “ Ameria” §, viii. 266).—Gra 
means gar, and ought to have been by gar. 
“ Euphemistic rendering of the title of the deity; 
*Be gar, you don’t say so,’ Franco-English,” says 
Hotten, though what he means by Franco-English 
I do not know. Begorra is the same thing as 


By golly and Bygum. See Hotten again. 


is really a contraction of By God Almighty. A man 
of colour used to call the wooden head-rests at 
Burton’s old Turkish bath at Euston Road gorra 
mighty’s pillows, He formed this by ear, and 
begorra has the same formation. 

C. A. Warp, 


Haverstock Hill. 


The word gra is not “a contraction for begorra,” 
as stated in “N. & Q.,” ante, p. 267, but means 
love, as instanced in the Irish chorus of the well- 
known song Cruiskin Laun (Little Jug), viz.:— 

‘*Gra-ma-chree ma cruiskin, 
Slainte geal ma vourneen, 
Gra-ma-chree a coolin bawn.” 

The meaning of which in English is as follows:— 
“ My heart's love is my little jug, 

Bright health to my darling, 

My heart's /ove, her fair locks,”’ &c. 
amuel Lover's The Lyrics of Ireland, 1858, 

Houlston & Wright, London, 
Henry G. Hopz, 

Freegrove Road, N. 

Gra, agra, acooshla, &c., are the Anglicized, 
and therefore distorted and misapplied, expletive 
appellations of a people whose every-day language 
abounds with such; but, for the most part, the 
words from which they are corrupted were, and 
still are (on the lips of Irishmen who speak their 
own glorious tongue), terms of endearment, the 
exquisiteness of which it were hard to match. 
(Query, what have we in English to compare to 
@ cuisle mo croide, pulse of my heart?) In the 
speech of Fielding’s conventional hero, gra, 
though quite as meaningless as the Dublin car- 
man’s “Your honour,” is the Anglo-Irish bas- 
tard of mo gréd= my love. 

AtpHonse Estocrer. 

Peckham, 


The word gra used by the Irishman here is 
simply gradh (pronounced gra), a word of endear- 
ment, meaning love or darling. It occurs in 
Gramachree, as the original gradh mo chroidhe, 
darling of my heart, is spelt by the Sassenach. 

J. Caesryurt, B.A, 


The word used by the Irishman is not a con- 
tractive for begorra, but is gradh=love, or dear. 
It is constantly used by Irish-speaking men and 
women, and even by those who do not understand 
their native tongue. One hears them say, “ Yes,a 
ghradh,” “No, a ghradh.” Fielding is incorrect 
in using it without the letter a before it, as it is 
in the vocative case, which aspirates the g; it 
— be written a ghradh. James Brenan. 
rk. 


Dares own Fonts (6" S. viii. 188).—Ma. W. 
Hoxeate has raised a most interesting query. 
Dates and inscriptions on ancient fonts, I believe, 
are very unusual. I know of no book devoted to 
the lore. In his Illustrations of 
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Fonts, 1844,* Combe mentions one as bearing 
a date, viz, in the church of All Saints, Shelf- 
anger, Norfolk, “The interior is lined with lead, 
which bears the date of 1639, Dec. 12”; whilst 
he assigns to another, St. Peter’s, Palgrave, Suf- 
folk, an earlier date, circa 1180. In five instances 
he records inscriptions and legends, 

Of Keysoe, Bedfordshire :— 

“The inscription reads thus upon the several faces of 
the pediment : + TRESTVI : KEPARDIC IPASSERVI PVR- 
LEAL NEWAREL PREV’ ; KE DEVPARSA GRACEVE R&EY- 
MERCILIFACE AM’.” 

Of Bourn, Lincolnshire :— 

“One of the sides is blank, the others are occupied 
with the following inscription in black letter: ‘ Jesus 
est nomen quad est super omne nomen.’” 

Of All Saints’, Little Billing, Northampton- 
shire :— 

“It is chiefly interesting for its curious legend, which 
is written in characters exactly conformable to the great 
seal of William the Conqueror: WILBERHTVZ ARTIFEX 
ATQ : LEMENTERIUZ HVNL FABRICAVIT QVIZQVIZ SVVM 
VENIT MERLERE LORPVZ PROLVL DVBIO LAPIT,” 

Of Bradley, Lincolnshire :— 

“Ts the following legend in black letter: ‘ Pater 
noster Ave Maria and Criede Leren y* childe P* is nede,” 

But of the font of Walsoken, Norfolk, our 
author says :— 

“Tt is remarkable for having the names of the donors 
and the date of the gift, 1544. The legend in black letter 
encircling the shaft : ‘Reme’ber | y* soul of | 8S. Ponyter | 
and Margaret | his wife | and John’ | Belforth Chapli.’ 
In spaces upon shields on the angles of the base is the fol- 
lowing inscription, also in black letter: ‘ Anno | dni | 
mill | qui’g | inte | qua | dr’ge’ | q’rto.” 

Now that the quality next “godliness” in our 
churches is not absolutely whitewash, but “a 
revival of a neglected ritual,” I hope that the love 
and reverence of the antiquary will furnish us 
with fuller details of the consecrated instrument 
of a holy sacrament, in which our church is richer, 
Perhaps, than any other. Tuomas ALLEN, 


aversham, 


The following is a cutting from the Retford and 
Gainsborough Times, Sept. 8, 1882 :— 

we Kirton : The font here is octagonal, and has round 
its base this inscription, ‘Orate pro ana alayni burton 
qui fontem istum fieri fecit mocccy.’” 

,Skirbeck: The font here is octagonal, 44 inches 
high, and stands on a base four feet square and seven 
inches thick. Round the shaft, which is also octagonal, 
is this inseription, ‘Will Clarke and Rich Jenkin Church 
— 1662.’ The cavity for the water is 19 inches 
= ll The cover, which is con- 

y older t e font, is i i 
t, is a beautiful specimen of 
W. Warp. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The font in St. Mary’s, Beverley, is dated 
M D XXX.; see the inscription and an engraving 


* F. A. Paley, M.A, contribut i 
roy Foy oe utes a most interesting 


in Poulson’s Beverlac, p. 741; other instances, 
Handbook of Eng. Eceles., 1847, pp. 130-35. 
W. C. B. 
A plain octagon-shaped font in Lower Heyford 
Church, Oxfordshire, is dated 1662. For archi- 
tectural details, see a plate by Mr. Thomas Good- 
man in the Architect of July 30, 1870. 
G. J. Dew. 
Lower Heyford. 


There is—or was twenty-five years ago—the 
basin of a font at Ormskirk Church ; ‘it has on it 
the crest of the Earl of Derby and the date— 
somewhen in the seventeenth century. 

E. Leaton 


There is in St. Audoen’s Church, in Dublin, a 
a very fine old square Norman font, which has the 
date 1194, deeply cut upon it. I believe this font 
was unearthed about a century ago from a mass of 
rubbish in an adjoining churchyard. 

Avex. Leeper. 

Melbourne. 


Perer Jackson: Pattie Jackson (6% §, vii. 
429; viii. 57, 98, 292).—Of Sir Peter Vandeput’s 
daughters, Jane (not, as in Burke, Mary), the 
eldest, became the wife of Sir Philip Jackson; Ann, 
of William Dunster, of Leytonstone ; and Sarah, 
of Robert Holford, the Master in Chancery. Jane 
Jackson made her will in July, 1731, proved in 
the following month by William Dunster, with 
power reserved to Anthony Corbiére, as widow and 
sole executrix of the late Sir Philip Jackson, The 
will offers clear proof of the testatrix’s identity. 
She refers, for instance, to Wm. Dunster as her 
brother-in-law. It follows that Jane Holford, at 
least as a second wife of Sir Philip Jackson, is a 
mythical personage. Could J. S. favour me with 
any proof that a Sir Peter Jackson was “co- 
existent with” Sir Philip, or, indeed, that he en- 
joyed any existence at all beyond that vouchsafed 
to him in the pages of Burke? Failing any such 
welcome evidence, I am driven to the conclusion 
that Roger Morris married secondly his sister-in- 
law Elizabeth, who was sister also—being so far in 
agreement with J. S.’s suggestion—to John Jack- 
son, the Governor of Bengal. Dame Jackson’s 
will gives us five daughters—Jane, who married 
Anthony Corbiére; Elizabeth ; Dorothy; Margaret, 
afterwards Mrs. Collier ; and Mary, first spouse of 
Roger Morris. » We 

New University Club. 


Among the arms of citizens a.p. 1664 (Harleian 
MS. No. 1086, fo. 10) the coat for “ Stephen Jack- 
son, m’chant, (from) Berwick-on-Tweed,” is iden- 
tical with that of Philip Jackson, but there is no 
mark of cadency, and in this instance a crest is 
given, viz, “A horse courant argent, guttée de 
sang.” Both arms and crest were so borne by John 
J p, citizen and haberdasher, who was ad- 
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mitted to the freedom of that company March 4, 
1757, as “son of James Jackson, dec’d.” I there- 
fore think that the arms described by Edmond- 
son may have been a confirmation, or renewed grant, 
with the “ augmentation” then, for the first time, 
included. In this case the name of the grantee, 
with his parentage, is more likely to be found at 
the Heralds’ College than elsewhere. A.D. 1734 
an inscription was partly legible in Whitby church- 
yard, which might be read thus:— 

“ John and Elizabeth Jackson. 

A loveing Couple here doth lye 

Who spent their Time in Peace & Vunitye. 
Peter Jackson, Sen. 1685, & Susannah, 
his Wife, ob. 1683,” 

Vide Addenda to Gent's History of Hull. an 


Tuomas A Becxerr (6 §. viii. 248).— 
Does W. 8. L. S. mean to imply that any of the 
robes worn by St. Thomas of Canterbury are 
extant in England? There are chasubles worn by 
him still extant in France. Scotus. 


Men viii. 224, 276).—In con- 
nexion with this subject, it may not be out of 

lace to record that it was Charles Dickens who 
first applied the term “ sandwiches” to the bearers 
of double boards of advertisements. For in the 
“ Dancing Academy,” in Sketches by Boz, we read 
of “an unstamped advertisement walking leisurely 
down Holborn HWill...... an animated sandwich, 
composed of a boy between two boards,” 

Cuas. A, Pyne. 


Lave Famtry axp Baroyetcy (6" §. viii. 329, 
395).—The following is an extract from the journal 
of T. Raikes, Esq., 1837:— 

“There was a man of some fame and little merit in 
those days, by name Sir John Lade, whom I have men- 
tioned as having at one time had the management of the 
Prince of Wales's stables, and who married his cook, and 

ually sunk out of notice. Lade’s ambition was to 
mitate a groom in dress and in language. I once heard 
him asking a friend on Egham racecourse to go home 
and dine with him: ‘I can give you,’ said he, ‘a trout 
spotted all over like a coach dog, a fillet of veal as white 
as alab/aster, a pantaloon cutlet, and plenty of pancakes 
—so help me!’ It was then the fashion to drive a 
phaeton with four-in-hand. The Prince of Wales drove 
@ phaeton and six, as being more magnificent, and the 
es on the leaders rendered it easier. Asa boy, [ 
ve seen H.R.H. at Brighton driving round and round 
the Steyne in this equipage, followed by a dozen others 
of the same description driven by Sir John Lade, Lord 
Barrymore, Lord Sefton, and other notorious whips.” 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A reference to Burke’s General Armory (1878) 
would have shown that the baronetcy of Lade of 
Warbleton, created in 1730, in the person of 
Thomas, second son of Vincent Lade, Esq., of 
Barham, Kent, is stated to have become extinct in 
1746. Sir Bernard Burke uses the orthography 


Lade for the Barham and Warbleton families, but 
the similarity of the arms of Ladd, Ladde aliag 
Baker, of Terrington, Norfolk, and of other 
families of Lade besides the Barham line, natur- 
ally leads to the inference that they are all of the 
same original stock. 

Mr. MasKett may not be aware that the name 
of Ladd has long been represented in the United 
States, but I do not know through what line of 
descent. Nomap. 


I was led to hazard this inquiry in consequence 
of a statement recently made to me by an aged 
gentleman who knew this hospital in his early 
youth, that one of the pensioners’ almshouses here 
was, about 1815, occupied by a “Sir John Ladd, 
who had ruined himself through connexion with 
the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV.” My 
informant added that he was a remarkable whip, 
and had been employed to teach the prince to ride, 
but that he was a baronet by birth. The Lady 
Lade buried at Staines in 1825 was the notorious 
female friend of George IV., and was certainly the 
wife of a baronet. Her previous name was Smith, 
The Sir John Lade who died in 1838, and at whose 
death, as I now know, the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct, was as certainly her husband. 

J. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 


Cramp-Rines (6" §. viii. 327, 359).—*The 
ceremony of blessing cramp-rings on Good Friday, 
used by the Catholic kings of England,” will be 
found in Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia, iii. 335. 
Of this form Mr. Maskell writes in his Preliminary 
Dissertation, p. clviii :— 

“ The office of blessing cramp-rings is printed from a 
MS. in my possession of about the year 1685, bound up 
with an edition in 12mo. of the form of healing. I am 
not aware of any other copy existing of this office in 
English...... The Latin as drawn up for Queen Mary, in 
1554, is printed by Burnet (Hist. Ref. Records, rt ii, 
B. ii. No, 25) and by Wilkins (Concil,, tom. iv. p. 103). 
On the fiy-leaf of the volume of which I have spoken is 
the following memorandum : ‘ In ancient times it was a 
custom with the kings of England, on Good Friday, to 
hallow, with great ceremony, certain rings, the wearing 
of which was believed to prevent the falling sickness.” 

E. Leaton 

Gainsborough, 

I refer Dr. Nicnorson to Chambers’s Book 
of Days, i. 418; and to “N. & Q.” 1* S. vi 
603; vii. 89, 271; 3° S. xi, 443; 5™ S. ix. 
305, 435, 514. G. F. R. B 


Turwye, THe Acquaintance or (6" 
8. viii. 248, 398).—It is very difficult to believe 
that the “Thynnus Aulicus” of Erasmus was 
William Thynne, the Chaucer editor, or his brother 
Thomas, although both were courtiers during 
Erasmus’s visits to England. Thynnus Aulicus 
is described in Epistola 435 as an adulterer and 
the husband of an adulteress, whereas both brothers 
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were honourably and respectably married, Wil- 
liam to Anne, daughter of William Bonde, Clerk 
of the Green Cloth, and Thomas to Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Heynes, Esq., of Church 
Stretton. The suspicious circumstance, however, 
is this, that William Thynne may have been pre- 
viously married, since the pedigree in Hoare’s 
Wiltshire, i. 60, makes him the husband of “ Anne, 
daughter and co-heir of Henry Bawde.” There is 
ample proof that at his decease in 1546 he was the 
husband of Anne Bonde, aforesaid, but it is just 
possible that there was a previous and unhappy 
marriage. J. M. 


Cavrca Custom (6" §. viii. 268, 318).—This is 
the “houselling cloth,” an ancient ornament in- 
tended to receive any falling particles of the con- 
secrated wafer or bread. See “N.& Q.,”5"S. ii. 
522. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Ay Otp Frencu Print: Mary Mepici 
(6" §. viii. 289, 313, 376).— M. de la Serre’s 
account is this. The queen left Harwich on 
Saturday, Nov. 6, 1638, and “arriva de bonne 
heure a Colchester, ou Yon avoit marque son 

mier logement...... maison apartient a Mons* 

acas.” She remained there over the Sunday, 
and 
“ partie de cette belle maison le huictiesme de Novembre 
pour allez coucher aupres du bourg de Chensford, dans 
un Chasteau apartenant a Mons‘ de Mildmay, chevallier 
de consideration...... La reyne y arriva a quatre heures du 
soir......8a Majestie fut logee dans ce beau Chasteau...... 
Le gentilshommes domestiques et autres personnes de la 
suitte furent logez dans le bourg.” 
Of course during the nine days the queen had 
been in England many messages had passed 
between her and her daughter at St. James’s, and 
King Charles as well as his wife knew exactly 
from day to day where the queen was; 80 on 
Tuesday, Nov. 9, De la Serre says, “Le Roy 
cepandant adverty des aproches de la reyne parti 
de Londre le Lundy apres dinner, pour aller cou- 
cher en son chasteau de Havering, distant 5 lieues.” 
The following morning he set out early to meet 
the queen :— 

“Le lendemain la reyne estant prest a partir et en 
action mesme de sortir de sa chambre pour aller monter 
en carrosse, on advertit sa majesté que le roy son beau 
fils estoit arrive, et qu'il entroit desja dans le chasteau.” 
After a long account of the meeting, they proceed 
together towards London, and 
“leur Majestes arriverent sur le soir au chasteau de 
Giddi-hall apartenant a une dame vefve fort considerable 
exsoen lequel on avoit prepare pour servir en chemin de 

ier logement ala reyne. Le Roy fut coucher a son 
mesme chasteau de Havering. La Reyne et toute ea 
court fut magnifiquement traitee a l’ordinaire en cette 
belle maison. Les gentilshommes domestiques et autres 


ae considerables furent logees au bourg de Rom- 
tout devant le palais.” 


The next day, Wednesday, Nov. 10, the king re- 


joined the queen, and they proceeded together to 
St. James’s. 

It is clear from this that Queen Mary de 
Medici’s first resting-place on her way from Har- 
wich to London was at Colchester, and that the 
second was close to Chelmsford, at the Mildmay 
mansion, and that her attendants were lodged in 
the town. Now Moulsham House was close to 
the town and practically on the high road, whilst 
Middlemead was several miles distant, quite off 
the main road, and obviously far less convenient 
for the royal meeting. I see no reason to doubt 
the correctness of Mr. Gough’s judgment that the 
house described by M. de la Serre was Moulsham, 
and that the French artist who was employed to 
make a picture of it confused the name of the 
house with that of the owner, and out of Mildmay 
and Moulsham blundered into Middlemead. 

Epwarp Solty. 


Forx-Lore (6" §. viii. 367).—It is quite time 
that this curious practice of floating a loaf of bread 
weighted with quicksilver to indicate the position 
of a drowned body should be explained and re- 
stored to its proper category as an interesting 
scientific experiment. It has really little to do 
with “ folk-lore” in the modern signification of 
the word. On the contrary, it is one of the most 
remarkable applications of practical science that 
can be met with, and it would be well worth the 
research if we could trace it back to its original 
inventor. The object of course is simple enough, 
—to find a point in the bed of a river where the in- 
visible under-currents form an eddy or backwater 
in which a body of slightly greater density than 
water—such as a human corpse—would continue 
to revolve until decomposed. The loaf alone 
would float on the surface, but being weighted 
with quicksilver it can be very accurately adjusted 
to float a little above the bottom. But how to trace 
the loaf? This is just the point where “ folk-lore ” 
fails us. I have no doubt that in the experiment 
when first tried there was a length of twine (about 
equal to the depth of the stream) and a dry twig 
or a feather attached to the loaf, which would show 
very nearly its final resting-place near the drowned 
corpse; but the old folk who recollected the loaf 
and the quicksilver would easily pass over the 
trifling appendage of a string and a feather, and 
so this beautiful scientific instrument was deprived 
of its most important part, the indicator. Another 
interesting question is, Whence did the quicksilver 
come? Shot would answer the purpose, and 
would be easily obtained ; but quicksilver was not 
found in every village in the last century. This 
would point to the vicinity of a large manu- 
facturing town, such as Birmingham or Man- 
chester, as the scene of the original experi- 
ment, I should be inclined to attribute the in- 
vention to one of the Priestley school of philo- 
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sophers, but one instance mentioned in “‘N. & Q.,” 
5” §. ix. 478, appears to preclude this. 
J. 


Rev. Hoox (6™ 8. viii. 208).—James 
Hook, the composer, is well remembered as a most 
excellent musician and organist. He composed 
more than 140 complete works—including theatre 
music, organ concertos, and an oratorio, The 
Ascension—and more than 2,000 songs. I possess 
a large number of his autographs, including some 
composed and written in the seventh year of his 
age. He was nearly fifty years organist of Mary- 
Jebone Gardens and Vauxhall, and died in 1827 
at Boulogne. His first wife was an authoress, Miss 
Madden. One of their sons became a prebendary 
of Winchester, Dr. Hook ; the other son was the 
celebrated wit Theodore Hook. The late Dr. 
W. F. Hook, Dean of Chichester, was son of the 
Winchester prebendary. W. H. Communes, 


“The musical son” was father of the late Dr. 
Hook, Dean of Worcester, and grandfather of the 
well-known late Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, and 
afterwards Dean of Chichester. Cf. Dean Hook’s 
Life. Wituiam Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich, 


If Mr. Tyerman is correct in the following para- 
graph, the Rev. John Hook must have been father 
to James Hook, the composer :— 

“The Norwich Tabernacle...... passed into the hands 
of Wesley, who, in 1763, gave it up as a hopeless under- 
taking. For twelve yeurs after that it was occupied by 
the Rev. John Hook, grandfather of the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
Dean of Worcester, and of Theodore Hook, the celebrated 
novelist. In 1775 James Wheatley let it to Lady Hun- 
tingdon at an annnal rent of 401."—Life of George 
Whitefield, ii. 317, 

_ In Grove’s Dictionary of Music, &c., no mention 
is made of James Hook’s parentage. 
H. Marssaut, M.A, 


Rev. Hook, 
James Hook, organist of St. George’s, Windsor, b, 1746, 


d, 1827, author (Allibone) of more than 2,000 songs and 
140 other pieces of music. 


Theodore! Hook, 


James Hook, Dean of Worcester, 
b. 1788, d. 1841, 


b. 1771, d, 1828. 


Walter ew Hook, Dean of 
Chichester, d. 1875. 
OC. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
Treveglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Lirtixe (6" §. vii. 308; viii. 37, 94, 234).—Simi- 
lar customs were, and I suppose still are, common 
in the neighbourhood of Durham. I have seen 
them observed when a curate in that diocese, 
1868-70. On Easter Monday the boys tried to 
pull off the girls’ shoes, and on Whitsun Monday 
the girls tried to snatch off the boys’ hats. I never 


suffered myself, but a friend, whose holy calling 

was not usually discernible from his attire, had to 

pay a forfeit once, outside Bishop Auckland, for the 

recovery of his hat. ILLIAM Deang, 
Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Heratpic (6" §. viii. 369).—The arms, Argent, 
a chevron between three stags’ heads cabossed 
sable, belong to the family of Whorwood. 
W. A. Wetts. 


Perropicat Literature (6" viii. 388),—I 
know of no general catalogue of periodical litera. 
ture ; but, in reply to Mr. C. A. Warn’s query, 
I would call his attention to a work which 
covers a part of the wide field of liferature to 
which his question refers. It is a Catalogue of 
Scientific Serials of all Countries, including the 
Transactions of Learned Societies in the Natural, 
Physical, and Mathematical Sciences, 1633-1876, 
by Samuel Hubbard Scudder (Special Publications 
of the Harvard University Library, No. 1), 1879 
(Cambridge, Mass.), 8vo. As an example of 
simplicity and clearness of arrangement this cata- 
logue is excellent, and it is, moreover, remarkable 
for its accuracy, as I am justified in affirming, 
having tested a large proportion of the entries 
during the progress of my own work. 

James 

Bristol Museum. 


No one is likely to disagree with Mr. Warp as to 
the great need of a catalogue of periodical literature; 
but I am happy to say that a very substantial 
contribution towards such a work has been col- 
lected by Mr. Cornelius Walford. At the annual 
meeting of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, held at Gray’s Inn in 1881, Mr. Wal- 
ford unfolded the plan of his grand scheme, and 
since then he has continuously added to his col- 
lections. Those who are interested in this work 
will find the plan set forth in a series of articles in 
the Bibliographer for April, May, June, and July 
of the present year. The undertaking is so vast, 
and some of the periodicals are published in such 
out-of-the-way places, that Mr. Walford is anxious 
to have the assistance of all who can add trust- 
worthy information to his store. 

Henry B. Waeattey. 


Curap Literatore (6" viii. 385).—Jobn 
Limbird’s efforts were not confined to the Mirror. 
He likewise brought out cheap works illustrated 
by woodcuts, including Cook’s Voyages, in 2 vols., 
The Arabian Nights, and Tales of the Genii. Lim- 
bird’s labours were effaced by those of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, the Penny Magazine and its 
rivals; but they came to an untimely end through 
his own speculations. He rendered good service 
in his day, which deserves Mr. Scunruorr’s re- 
cord. A useful contemporary of the Mirror was the 


Mechanic's Magazine. The crushing effect of the 
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war and of paper duties and pasteboard 
duties fell heavily on cheap literature in England 
from the days of Messrs, Cook’s illustrated 
volumes, nearly a century ago, to those of John 
Limbird. France did not suffer so much. 
Hype Ciarke. 
Avrnors oF Quorations Wantep (6" §. viii. 
409).— 
plainly she objected,—and demurred 
That souls were dangerous things to carry straight 
Through all the spilt saltpetre of the world” 


is from Mrs. E, B, Browning's Awrora Leigh, bk. i. p. 37. 
JULIAN SHARMAY, 


Ovr Curistmas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

An Index to the English-Speaking Students who have 
Graduated at Leyden University. By Edward Pea- 
cock, F.S.A, (Index Society.) 

Mr. Peacock’s list of English-speaking students at 

Leyden University is likely to be of highest service to 

those engaged in the pursuit of historical and genea- 

logical studies. Its source is found in a large volume 
of 1,440 columns and 80 pages of index published by 
the university under the title “ Album Studiosonum 

Academiae Lugduno Bataviae MDLXXV.—MDCCCLXXV. 

Accedunt Nomina Curatorum et Professorum per eadem 

secula, Hagae comitum apud Martinum Nijhoff, 1875,” 

About 4,300 names, including not a few which have 

apparently slight connexion with England, are supplied 

by Mr. Peacock. One of the first to strike an English- 
man is that of Henricus Fielding, who is mentioned 
with the date 16 Mart., 1728. This puts the date of 

Fielding’s London career later than is ordinarily sup- 

posed. According to all authorities Fielding was born 

April 22,1707. The Exglish Cyclopedia implies that 

he was writing plays in London in 1727. Mr. Leslie 

Stephen describes him as launched into London life at 

the age of twenty. Mr. Austin Dobson, with a nearer 

approach to apparent accuracy, says Fielding returned 
to London from Leyden “at the beginning of 1728 or 
the close of 1727"; and Frederick Lawrence writes, 

‘Fresh from the dull, tranquil, and stately Dutch 

university, he plunged into the ocean of London life, 

and was soon carried away by the stream. Scarcely 

twenty years old, with a vigorous constitution,” &c. 

e tn several Masques was certainly produced at 
Drury Lane Feb. 16, 1728, or twenty-nine days before 
the riod at which its author is mentioned as still 
at the University of Leyden. Whether the name 
was retained after Fielding had left the university, or 
whatever other explanation be supplied, here is at least 
matter demanding investigation. ‘ Evelyn, Johannes,” 
described as “ Anglus generosus,” appears with the date 

Sept. 6, 1641—a period at which, in one biography, he 
described as rerving as a volunteer in Flanders. Gold- 

smith, who is said to have spent two years in Leyden, 

does not a ypear in the university list. “ Whitelocke, 
fam us, & son, apparently, or a grandson, of the 
ous Commissioner of the Great Seal, is mentioned, 

with the date Oct. 19, 1668. 

A point of some interest in connexion with “ N. & Q.” 
middle names that are given at dates not far 


removed from the period when Camden noted their 
rarity. “ Enghelsravius, Petrus Nicholai,” does not sound 
like an English name. The bearer is, however, described 
as “ Anglus,” and ie mentioned in the year 1601. 
* Glover, Johannes Bennet, 26 Mart., 1641,” is obviously 
an Englishman, “ Morley, Christophorus Loue,” is later 
in date, being mentioned in connexion with the year 
1676. ‘“Sandelanus, Johannes Wilhelmus,” is even 
later, 1680. “ Stuart, Henricus Arcibaldus,” described 
as “‘ Scoto Bergopzomanus,” was in the university books 
in 1668. “ Verveer, Hubertus Adrianus, /riandus,” 
appears under the date 1647, and “ Verbuere, Petrus 
Antonii Noordwicensis Anglus,” under that of 1615, 
The name Dryden appears as “ Drijden.” ‘‘ Canvan, 
Guljelmus,” and “ Canvane [sic], Petrus,” are mentioned 
in connexion with the dates 1746 and 1743. Each is 
described as “‘ Anglo-Americanus.” The Index is full of 
interesting and suggestive matter. It is no part of Mr. 
Peacock’s scheme to alter the strange forms into which 
names and places are transmuted. Fidelity is exem- 

lary, however, when the name “ Tife” is preserved for 

ife in connexion with Robert Anderson Balfour, 
Scotus. 

Tue Index Society has also published an Jndex to 
Obituary Notices for the Year 1881, which is supplemental 
to a volume previously published. The value of this is 
at once evident, 


Worship and Order. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 

Beresford Hope. (Murray.) 

Mr. Bexesrorp Hopx’s life-long labours in the cause of 
art in its relations to religion and worship have not been 
so widely understood or appreciated as they ought to 
have been. Much of his best work has appeared in 
periodicals; and the most thoughtful paper, if buried in 
a magazine, becomes forgotten in a very few weeks, It 
is only by collecting such scattered treatises in the form 
of a book that the author can hope that they will be 
useful when the immediate cause of their publication 
has passed away. 

A great part of the volume before us has a direct 
relation to the theological controversies which have 
distressed all thoughtful people during the — part 
of the lives of the present generation. With such 
matters we have no concern. The Ridsdale Judgment 
and the Public Worship Regulation Act are unknown in 
the columns of “ N. & Q.” We turn with pleasure from 
the bitter controversies which those words bring to our 
minds to the earlier part of the volume, where cathedrals 
and collegiate churches are discoursed upon. With 
almost everything that Mr. Hope there says we cor- 
dially agree. The cathedral of the present day, whether 
old, like Durham and Salisbury, new, like Truro, or old 
fabrics put to new uses, such as Newcastle and Man- 
chester, has far different functions to perform to those 
which were called for in the Middle Ages. We regret 
that Mr, Hope has not given in this section of his work 
a paper showing the similarity and the contrast between 
the old and the new. No one has the learning and 
ability to do this so well as he. One point as to our old 
cathedrals, though often dwelt on by Church his- 
torians, has never succeeded in finding house room in 
the heads of many who talk so fluently on the Church of 
the Middle Ages. Many of them, as well as being the 
throne of a bishop, were monasteries also, and this, 
though a useful arrangement in the beginning, as time 
went on was the parent of many evils, Another point 
where the organization of a medizval cathedral differed 
very widely from what we know in the present or what 
can happen in the future, is that in many parts of the. 
country the great lay lords exercised a very real, though 
of course unrecognized, power over the chapters. Though 
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Mr. Hope's book is mainly on subjects pertaining to 
theology, there is very much to be found in it which will 
be interesting to persons whose views differ most widely 
from those of the author. 

The passages concerning screens in churches are of 
great value. It may interest some of our readers to 
know that there is (p. 104) a very good plan of the 
cathedral at Torcello, near Venice, a building which 
is one of the most interesting medieval churches to be 
found in Italy. 


Pant XII. of the Roxburghe Ballads, now issued under 
the care of the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth, completes the 
fourth volume of the series. The entire volume, the 
previous parts of which have been noticed in our columns, 
is dedicated to Mr. William Chappell, the predecessor of 
the present editor in the task of preparing for the press 
this superb collection of ballads. The contents of the 

resent part are made up of historical ballads on the 
Juke of Monmouth, the,victory at Bothwell Bridge, and 
loyal songs, and satires against Jack Presbyter. In no 
respect of value or interest do these ballads yield to their 
redecessors. Aphra Belin, Tom Brown, Carew, Dryden, 

*Urfey, Etherege, Rochester, Sedley, and Waller are 
among the authors whose writings are put forth in the 
ballad form. To Marvell, dubiously on the strength of 
public report, are assigned 4 ballad called “ The Hay- 
market Hectors,” dealing with the cutting of Sir John 
Coventry's nose, and one, even more in his style, on the 
gallant exploit of “The Three Dukes,” killers of a beadle 
who interfered with their pleasures. The epigram upon 
My Lord All-pride is unmistakably by Rochester, and 
has sll the characteristics, good and bad, of his style. 
“ Gallantry All-a-mode ; or, the Bully to the Life,” sung 
to the tune of “Let the Traytors Plot on,” affords a 
wonderfully vivacious picture of the followers of Belial 
indicated by Milton in the second book of Paradise Lost. 
Mr. Ebsworth’s introduction to the second series is in 
keeping with the work. Some of the rollicking spirit 
of the old ballad-mongers seems to have entered into his 
mind, and his sneers at “ Scotch critica,” at the “ prudish 
and mawkish proprieties of this very hypocritical age,” 
at the “ cheap professors of English literature,” and the 
“hack writers of the day whom publishers delight to 
honour, who toss off editorial pancakes with a ligbt heart, 
and squeeze dead authors dry like lemons,” are exhilarat- 
ing and almost Rabelaisian in their overflowing drollery 
and joviality. Mr. Ebsworth is doing good work, which 
no one can do so well as he. It is pleasing to see that 
in the midst of the difficulties and obstacles which environ 
him he retains a cheerful and indefatigable spirit, and 
gves about his task with alight heart. When it is thought 
that, beside the arrangement of ballads which in the 
original are thrown together higgledy-piggledy,every word 
of introduction and comment is by Mr. Ebsworth, and 
every facsimile of the quaint and interesting old woodcuts 
is by bis band, the nature and extent of the work accom- 
plished may be understood. It is pleasant to hear that 
volume five is copied out, and that its publication will 
forthwith be commenced. 


Mr. Repway has reprinted, with all the original wood- 
cuts and a new portrait of Cruikshank, Thackeray's 
Westminster Review article on “The Genius of George 
Cruikshank.” The prefatory note, on Thackeray as an 
artist and an art critic, is by Mr. W. BE, Church, secretary 
to the Urban Club, 


Longman's Magozine supplies a series of those strange 
exercises of fancy yclept “ Alphabetical Rhymes.” The 
Cornhill bas a valuable paper on “ Myths of the Precious 
Stones.” In a number of the Nineteenth Century princi- 
pally occupied with political subjects, an essay by Mrs, 
Arthur Kennard on hel attracts attention. 


Messrs, Lerts & Co. forward samples of their diaries, 
suitable to the requirements of those engaged in various 
forms of occupation. Among those which commend 
themselves to general use are No. 1, the 4to, Office 
Diary and Almanac; No, 41, the Rough Diary, or 
Seribbling Journal ; the Housekeeper’s Diary, and the 
Office Diary and Almanac, 8vo. size. The Gentleman's 
Pocket Diary is also published in various convenient 
forms. 


Our correspondent Mr. J. J. OctE informs us that a 
local notes and queries column has been started in the 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury (Nov. 10), under the 
title of “ The Leicestershire Gleaner.” It is edited bya 
well-known Midland antiquarian writer. 

A new illustrated magazine, entitled The Link ; or, 
New Light on Old Paths, will be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock during December. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


CorREsPoNDENTS asking for information concerning 
members of their own families are informed that questions 
of this class are so numerous delay in their appearance 
is inevitable, The entire space at our disposal might be 
easily taken up with questions of purely private interest, 
As no reason exists for giving precedency to one applicant 
over another, the order of arrival is the only order to be 
observed in publication. 


C. H. Daixxwarer.—The shield is that of George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, impaling Russell, for 
his wife Margaret, third daughter of Francis, second 
Earl of Bedford, whom he married in 1577. The portrait 
is no doubt that of the countess. 


Brrromarr (“Inscription on Signet Ring ").—Your 
impressions have been sent to an Arabic echolar, who 
fails to recognize the characters, but supposes them to be 
Indian, Further investigation shall be made. 


J. M. A, C, Rrowarpsox (Exqurrer) is much obliged 
to H. M. Curcuester for his answer to his question re- 
specting the Ligonier standard. 


G. L. Fewton (“Oliver Cromwell ”).—You mention 
an Italian life of Oliver Cromwell, Amsterdam, 1592. 
Surely the date is erroneous. 

G. pe Jeanvit.E (“ Handicap ”).—For the derivation 
of this word see 1" S. xi, 384, 434, 491. At the last of 
these references the late J. Stirling Coyne gives a full 
description of the game of hand-i’-the-cap. This, which 
is too long to quote again, seems conclusive. 

H. Kerra Barnes (Paris).—Please send full address, 
together with the Italian traditions for Christmas 
number. 

A. V. (“Hamilton Family ”).—The query takes ite 
place in the list of similar inquiries, and will be reached 
in due course, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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~ LAMBETH PALACE AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


By J. CAVE-BROWNE, M.A., 
Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lambeth Parish Church, 


With an Introduction by the late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
SECOND EDITION, containing an Additional Chapter on MEDIEVAL LIFE in the OLD PALACES, 
8vo. with Illuminated Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 21s. 


Mr, Cave-Browne has succeeded in throwing a mellow yet varied light over the picturesque old pile that wiil make it stand 
out in the memory as it used to do in the landscape.’’—Times. 

“Mr. Cave-Browne’s is one of those books which reverent Anglicans and antiquarians, and others who may be neither, but 
who yet find profit and pleasure in indulging the historical sense, will gladly give a place to on their shelves.” —Spectator. 

“ We sincerely hope that his delightful book may find its way to that ‘general reader’ for whose service it is peculiarly 
adapted.”"—English Churchman. 

“*Lambeth Palace’ is one of the most interesting books of its class which have made their appearance in recent years.” 

Daily News. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE. 


WITH THE VIEW OF ILLUSTRATING 


| THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION IN SCOTLAND. 
By FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F.S.A., 


Lond, and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c. 
In a handsome 4to, vol. printed on Hand-made Paper, and appropriately bound in Roxburghe style, price 66s. 


The TIMES :—** Assuredly only a most enthusiastic philologist and archeologist would have taken the pains which have 
borne their fruits in this very unique work.,..We have seldom opened a book of the kind in which we found such interesting or 
even seductive reading. The style is light and lively, the facts are fresh, original, and piquant; and, in short, in striking inta 
by-paths of archwological history, while collecting curiosities and eccentricities of philology, M. Michel has imparted to his 
chapters much of the animation of medieval romance. For after what we have said we need hardly add that this is no mere 
scholarly disquisition on words and their synonyms. It came naturally within the scope of the author's inquiries to sketch the 
manners of the Scottish nation in early times, and to embrace, in a rapid but comprehensive g'ance, the progress of their arts, 
industries, and sciences.” 


MR, STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY.—THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
This day is published, Part IIL, price TWO SHILLINGS, 


: DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY, 


Embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Collection of Old English Words. 


To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases, 
By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 

Author of ‘ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for Schools and Colleges,’ &c, 

‘ The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A, Cantab, 

To be completed in TWELVE MONTULY PARTS. 


‘ 

This day is published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

| READINGS IN RABELAIS. 

, By WALTER BESANT. 

| THE WORKS OF HORACE. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Just published, in One Vol. 4to. 


THE 


IMAGE OF IRELANDE, 


With A DISCOUERIE OF WOODKARNE. 
By JOHN DERRICKE. 
1581. 
WITH THE NOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION, 


By JOHN SMALL, 


M.A., F.S.A. Scot. 


Roxburghe binding, gilt top, Subscription price, 25s. nett. Entire Impression limited to 286 Copies, 
Edinburgh: Apam & Cartes Back. 


NEW WORKS BY MR. R. BROWN, JUN., F.3.A., ON 
MYTHOLOGY AND ARCHAIC RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Now ready, in price 5¢. boards, 

THE MYTH of KIRKE, including the VISIT of 

ODYSSEUS to the SHADES; an Homerik Study. PB 
ROBERT BROWN, Jun, F.S.A., Author of “The Great Dion 
Myth,” &e. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, recently publishe4, 


RIDANUS, RIVER and CONSTELLATION : 
a Study of the Archaic Southern Asterisms. With 5 Lliustra- 
tions, in 4to. price 5a. 

Contents:—The Southern Classical Signs—Introduction of the Con- 
gees System from Western Asia—Origin of the Signs of the 
iac—The Eridanus as connected with the Padus, Nile. Eupbrates. 
and Ocean-.tream—The Garden of Eden, Elysium, and Isles of the 
Blessed—Archaie Constellations of Feypt. China, a the 
Euphrates Valley—The Creation Tablet, and Scheme of ty-six 

Original Constellations, &c. 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


With 22 Illustrations, crown Svo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


(fLOvEs: their Annals and Associations. By 
8. WILLIAM BECK, F.R.H.8, 


“ This is a delightful book.”"—Specta‘or. 
HAMILTON ADAMS & CO, 32, Pa‘ernoster Row. 


8vo. cloth, price 28. 9d post free, 
ARISH REGISTERS in ENGLAND: their 


History and Contents, with Suggestions for Securing their Retter 
Custody and Preservation. By E. CHESTER WATERS, B A. 
Reviere! in “N. & Q.,.” February 10, Academy, February 17, and 
Printed for the Author, 29, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


THE 
BEST BLACK INK 
KNOWN. 
DRAPER’S INK (DICHROIC). 
When this Ink is used writing becomes a pleasure. 
May be had from all Stationers. 


LONDON DEPOT: 
HAYDEN & CO. 10, Warwick Square, E.C. 


Sole Manufacturers —-BEWLEY & DRAPER, DUBLIN. 


RANCE—NOTES AND QUERIES— 
bscriptions received for France. Twelve Months, 900 6d. ; Six 
Moats. 3d, Payable in advance to J. G. FuT HEKINGHAM, 


PARIS: 8, RUE DES CAPUCINES; 
CANNES: RUE D'ANTIBES, 


i R. L. HERRMAN’S Fine-Art Gailery, 60, 
Great Russell Street, opposite British Museum, formerly 
established 92, Great Russell Street. A Gallery of Fine Works of Art, 
embracing Pictures of the Italian, German, Dutch, and Freoch 
Schools, always on View, and also many interesting examples by 
d British Artists. Gentlemen desiring their Collection of 
Pictures Cleaned, Restored, Relined, or Framed, will find this 
establishment offering work esteemed for its durability and artistic 
quality. Picture restoration and cleaning is treated with the beat 
judgment and the highest skill; oil paintings and drawings 
after the most beautiful models of Italian, French, and English 
carved work. Catalogues arranged and Collections valued. 


EDIGREES.—ROYAL DESCENTS.—The 

Pedigrees of upwards of 38,000 Families, showing in each a direct 

lineal am from William the Conqueror. Genealogical Searches 
made.—A. MILL, 16, Calthorpe Street, London, W.C. 


Boeeks (Second - Hand, Miscellaneous), RE- 

MAINDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT. and Foreign Book- 
teller, 60, Goswell Road, London, E.( GU E free on receipt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, ld Books, an Postenent Purchased. 


ATALOGUE of Curious, Defoe, Facetiz, and 
Out-of-the-Way Books post feee.—A. OSBORNE, 11, Red Lion 
Red Lion Square, W 


IATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS now 
ready, including some Rare Works.—Post free from W. B. 
BOURNE, 20, Market Street, Hanley. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of 
all LETTERS and PAPERS, Manu- 
script or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of 
all Sizes and Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to 
any address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of 
2s, 6d, in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY 


BANBURY. 


Aut 
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Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
CONTAINING A STORY ENTITLED 


A GLORIOUS FORTUNE. 
By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ The Revolt 
of Man,” “‘ Let Nothing You Dismay,” 


And Joint Author of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “‘ The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c, 


NOTICE.—A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


A DRAWN GAME, 
By BASIL, 


Ts just commenced in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND; 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


Published in Weekly Numbers and in Monthly Parts. 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, 
And by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES. 
Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. 


Novelties in Grape Stands and Christmas Cards. 


London : 100, Oxford Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS,—Old 

Sa Wounds, Sores. and Ulcers.—Daily experience confirms the 

which has triumphed over all opposition for forty years, viz., that 

‘Bo means are known equal to Holloway’s remedies for curing bad legs, 

sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, 

and, in truth, all maladies where the skin is broken. To cure these 

ities quickly is of primary importance, as compulsory confine- 

poy J indoors weakens the general health. The ready means of cure 

ate found in Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the sores and 
expel their cause. In the very worst cases the Vintment has su 


in 
a ting a perfect cure fen had failed in giving 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agen’, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
and the DRAMA. 


THE ATHENZUM 
CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English 
and Foreign, and of every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages 
and Expeditions. 


CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE on subjects 
relating to Literature, Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL has been known 
for more than 80 years to be the best and safest preserver and 
beautifier of the hair; it prevents hair falling off or turning 

¥, strengthens weak hair, and makes it beautifally soft, 
liable, and glossy ; it is especially recommended for children, as 
Soeming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL contains no lead, 


mineral, or poisonous ingredients, and can now also be had ina 
golden colour, which is specially recommended for fair and golden- 
haired children and persons. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to 
four small, and 21s. 
Great care must be taken to avoid spurious and worthless imitations, 
and te ask for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. Sold everywhere. 


prosnisa your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with fuil particulars of Terms, post free. 
F. MOBDER. 20,90, 250, Tottenham Court Read ; and 19, 90, and 
M1, Morwell Street, W. Established 1962, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO’S LIST. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD 
BULWER, LORD LYTTON, By his Son, the EARL of LYTTON. With Portraits, Ilust il Demy 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. and ir, ‘pre 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. By Lucy M. Mrrcneng; 


With Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. 
*.* A Portfolio, containing Reproductions in Phototype of 36 Masterpieces of Ancient Art, and entitled 
SELECTIONS from ANCIENT SCUL#PTURE, has been prepared by the Author, in order more amply to illustrate the subjem 
treated of in this work. Price 183. 


Just ready, 4to. cloth, 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE, from its ORIGHY 


to the ESTABLISHMENT of the CHRISTIAN EMPIRE, By VICTOR DURUY. Raited by the Rev. J. P. MAHAPPY, 
Mlustrated with about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps, Piates, and numerous Chromo-lithographs. 
Vol. L, in Two Parts, containing the PRIMITIVE HISTORY to the END of the SECOND PUNIC WARS, 15s, each. 


With 53 Mlustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA; being Sketches, chiefly Anthro: 


pologic, from the Interior of British Guiana, By EVERARD Pr. IM THUKN, M.A., Oxon. 


pical botany. and the manners of primitive mon io British Guiana make the | theme of Mr. Im Thurn’s 
be botanist in Mr. Im Thurn's book a treasure-house of bis fi lore. ay Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the Practical Side. By Aurrep 
SIDG WICK, B.A., Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the Owens College, Manchester. Unternational 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: an Essay. By the late Waurer 


BAGEHOT, Author of “ Lombard Street,” &c, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, lés. 


ROMAN CIVIL LAW: an Aid to the Study of Scientific and Com 
parative Jurispradence. By Prof. SHELDON AMOS, Author of “‘ The Science of Politics,” &c, 
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